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'<The union of Europe and Asia must be, 
in the centuries to come, the most noble task 
*of mankind. As for myself, India from now 
on is not a foreign land, she is the greatest 
of all countries, the ancient country from 
which once I came. I find her again deep 
inside me." 




INTRODUCTION 


Two great names, each one of them representing an age, its 
conflicts, its struggles, its fulfilment. Both were born when 
the sun stood still high, in the afternoon of the last century ; 
and they basked in that warm and soothing light of a stable 
civilization. They lived in the music of words and sounds. 
In their childhood they discovered the greatness of the past. 
Their teachers were the masters of by-gone ages. And in 
their solitude they saw the shadows lengthen. Only chaos 
and darkness brought them together. 

There is an inner logic in the lives of great men. And 
in their friendships also we find reflected the significance and 
inner meaning of their lives. The meeting of two great crea¬ 
tors takes place on a different level from that of commonplace 
people of average sensibility. There cannot be anything 
casual or accidental about such an encounter. It is the very 
“daimon” of their creation which leads them towards that 
point where a meeting, a friendship, a spiritual intimacy, 
become inevitable. To trace the evolution of such a friend¬ 
ship is to go back to the very origin of their creative urge. 
It is in the solitude of creation that these germs ripen. The 
Rolland of Jean Christophe was dreaming his dream of the 
ideal human being in whom both Christophe and Olivier 
would be one; where instinct and intellect, thought and 
action, would unite for ever. And when he met Rabindra¬ 
nath, his dream had been fulfilled. And Rabindranath who 
for decades past had been hopefully looking towards the 
West for an inspiration of courage and sincerity and a will 
to fight, found in Rolland the truest realization of his 
longing. 



The love that two great souls give to each other is 
boundless in its generosity. Only the mediocre are afrai^ of 
committing themselves, of giving themselves awa>. They 
do not understand that overflow of emotions and thoughts 
which is so characteristic of great friendships. And never 
were two men more generous in their friendships than 
Romain Rolland and Rabindranath. With the same open- 
mindedness and sincerity they discussed music and litera¬ 
ture, politics and art, religion and mysticism. Even the 
personal incidents in their lives were invested with a 
seriousness all their own, their ailments, their family, their 
travels, their daily time-table. We may safely assume that 
they frequently disagreed on points of opinion. But we 
know from their attitude towards things and people that 
both wanted truth at any cost ; and they strove hand in 
hand to achieve it. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about their friendship 
is that they met when night had fallen over the continent 
of Europe. Neither of the two was young any longer, but 
while Rabindranath still cherished hopes with regard to a 
re-awakening of the West, Rolland was the more 
disillusioned of the two. He had spent the four years of 
the war, a voluntary exile from his motherland, fighting for 
the lost causes of the human mind. He never ceased fight¬ 
ing, though he knew that on the battlefields of modern 
politics the survival of the fittest requires a strong fist rather 
than an integrity of thought born of decency and kindliness. 
And when, after the Armistice, he saw the whole of Europe 
laid waste and in ruins, he looked towards the East. It was 
then that he discovered that light in the darkness which 
alone might have saved Europe from the ultimate disaster : 
Mahatma Gandhi’s non-violence and Rabindranath’s mes¬ 
sage of good-will among people. He had found the two 



pillars against which he could rest. For he was weary and 
oteusted. And while petty politicians were still quarrelling 
among themselves about how best to exploit thi weak and 
defeflldcss, the yellow and the brown and the black, while 
they were distributing the white man’s burden, Rolland 
stretched out his hands across the seas, ready tc> give help— 
and yet wanting help himself. 

For such is the friendship of the great. The more they 
take from us, the more they give back. And everything 
that is taken increases a hundredfold in their hands. India 
gave Rolland much, as much as Europe had given him 
during the first forty years of his life. But what he had 
taken was infinitely enriched by his thought and it came 
back as though blessed with a new urge to live. For great¬ 
ness is always a blessing ; and the people of Europe listened 
spellbound when he told them about Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath, about Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. His 
call found a way into a thousand minds. And each mind- 
responded and added to the blessing. 

In this little volume will be found much that will 
enlighten future generations on the trends of contemporary 
history and culture, our preoccupation with political conflicts, 
with war and violence, our unquenched longing for the 
emancipation of the human mind, our attempts to under¬ 
stand each other’s point of view. Romain Rolland’s letters 
to Rabindranath, although frequently dealing with parti¬ 
cular events of a purely ephemeral character, trans¬ 
cend the limitations of time and space and transform 
the temporal into the universal. And when we find Tagore 
and Rolland on the shores of the Lake of Geneva conversing 
with each other in the more homely and intimate style of 
personal intimacy, a sentence or even a word will light up 
the speaker’s mind all of a sudden and we can see into the 



mysterious working of his intellect. Their conversations 
are free of any mental reserve : here indeed are twp men 
who speak to each other—as though standing on the top 
of a mountain and looking down on the wide plains aitci the 
seas of the earth. And below them is the land with its 
many divisions and frontiers, and they can hear from far 
away the cries of agony of the oppressed and the lost. And 
in that humility which only greatness gives they bend their 
ear to the clamour from below. And when the mountain 
on which they are standing begins to tremble under their feet, 
they feel their helplessness growing within them. And they 
close their eyes and are ashamed. 

Their last letters were written during the final cataclysm. 
Night has fallen over the mountain. They can no longer 
hear their voices in the storm. Two solitary giants, they 
clasp each other’s hand, waiting for the dawn of which they 
had sung all their life. 

One a Frenchman schooled in the best tradition of 
European thought, the other a Bengali nurtured on the 
wisdom of India. Both outgrew the barriers of their 
traditions, their nationality, their race. While enriching the 
culture they had inherited, they were not limited by it. 
They looked around and saw that mankind was one. They 
looked within and knew that the same Universal Spirit 
animated all. “When one knows thee, then alien there is 
none, then no door is shut.” 

Artists in the truest sense of the term, their spirits 
were tuned to the eternal rhythm that beats in the heart 
of humanity. Musicians both, they sought the ultimate 
harmony, the music of the soul, in which all discords are 
dissolved. In 1887 when Rolland was only two-and-twenty 
years of age—an obscure youth unknown yet to his contem¬ 
poraries, he had received a letter from Tolstoy in which the 
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IJilgsian sage had expounded his ideas on art. That alone 
is of *alue, he said, which binds men together ; the only 
arti^ who counts is the artist who makes a sacr ifice for his 
convictions. The precondition of every true calling must 
be, not love for art, but love for mankind. Thase only who 
are filled with such a love can hope that they will ever be 
able, as artists, to do anything worth doing. Whether this 
sweeping dictum holds true in the case of every artist or 
not, there is no doubt that both Tagore and Holland were 
inspired and sustained by love for mankind. 

As creative artists they differed vastly in the nature, 
quality and scope of their achievement, but the genius of 
both was dedicated to the imperishable beauty and dignity 
of the free spirit of man. Great Sentinel! The epithet 
applied by Mahatma Gandhi to Tagore could with equal 
justice be applied to Holland as well. “Above the battle”, 
where greed, hatred and violence, masquerading under 
high-sounding names, lead the frenzied masses to mutual 
slaughter, they were never out of the battle where the 
spirit defends its banner against the hordes of unreason and 
darkness. Twice within their life-time the values they 
preached and prized most were swept away in a 
hurricane of hatred and violence. Today when the second 
of these blasts still rages unabated, their voices seem lost in 
the wilderness. In an insane world their very sanity seems 
quixotic. In the savage clamour of falsehood their call 
to truth is drowned, in the clash of warring hatreds 
their dream of mankind’s unity is desecrated, in the 
smokescreen of violence t^heir vision of the future is lost. 
But perhaps not quite lost. For in the words of Romain 
Rolland, “Great souls are like mountain peaks. Storms 
lash them; clouds envelop them; but on the peaks we 
breathe more freely than elsewhere. In that pure atmos- 
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phere, the wounds of the heart are cleansed; and when ^the 
cloudbanks part, we gain a view of all mankind.” /In the 
meanwhile we recall Rolland's last message to Tagore, dated 
27 February, 1940. “In a world handed over to olind 
violence and falsehood, we must preserve within us truth 
and peace.” 

This is the justification, if one were needed, of this 
modest publication. Our only regret is that we have been 
able to include only the letters of Rolland to Tagore. The 
originals of the letters written by Tagore to Rolland are, or 
should be, with the latter’s heir. We can only hope that 
when normal communications are resumed after the war, 
we shall be able to include in the second edition letters 
written to him by Rabindranath Tagore as well. 



ON ROMAIN ROLLAND 


While in America, I had occasion to talk about the 
rapid and enormous growth of organisations which 
attain their irresistible efficiency by eliminating the 
personal man and concentrating the mechanical one in 
a huge lump of system. 1 spoke of the spread of callous¬ 
ness and the deadening of the moral sense of responsi¬ 
bility in consequence of the machine representing man 
in most of his activities. Cruelty and injustice of an 
appalling kind have today been made easily possible, 
because they can be ' done through an organised 
elemental force which ruthlessly takes a direct path 
towards the fulfilment of its purpose, trampling down 
all other considerations. We have seen how the church 
can be blood-thirsty, while the religion it represents is 
humane; how it is possible to cheat on a wholesale scale 
in the name of business, while the respectability of the 
sharers of profit remains untouched; how gross falsehoods 
are deliberately used for poisoning their victims by 
governments whose members have gentlemanly manners 
and traditions. When in loyalty to such gigantic institu¬ 
tions men commit terrible wrongs, they feel something 
like a religious exultation which smothers their 
conscience. It is the modern form of fetish worship 
with its numerous rituals of human sacrifice, in the 
shadow of which all other religions have faded into 
unreality. 
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One of my hearers who was in sympathy With my 
thoughts asked me how it could be possible to fight 
these organisations without setting up others in their 
place. My answer was that my reliance is on Otiose 
individuals who have made human ideals living in their 
personality. They may look small and weak by the side 
of the power they resist, as does a plant by the side of 
a huge, frowning boulder. But the plant has the magic 
power of life.' It gradually creates its own soil with its 
own constant emanations, and its defeat and death are 
a prelude to a victorious resurrection. I believe that 
when anti-human forces spread their dominion, indivi¬ 
duals with firm faith in humanity are born, who become 
acutely conscious of the menace to man and fearlessly 
fulfil their destiny through insult and isolation. We 
came to know such a man in England in the person of 
E. D. Morel who is dead now, but who can never die. 
When we see them, we know that the living spark of 
human spirit is not yet extinct and that there is hope. 
Human civilizations have their genesis in individuals, 
and they also have their protectors in them. One of the 
few proofs that the present day is not utterly barren of 
them is the life and work of Romain Rolland. And 
that the present day needs him most is proved by the 
scourging he has received from it, which is a true recogni¬ 
tion of his greatness by his fellow-beings. 

Santini\etan Rabindranath Tagore 

October 5, 1925. 



ON RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Tagore* is scarcely known in France save through the 
solemTl face of the Poet-Prophet, that imposing figure 
veiled in mystery, whose calm voice, harmonious 
gestures, and luminous brown eyes shaded by dark 
brows, radiate a serene majesty. When you approach 
him for the first time, you act involuntarily, as if in a 
church, and speak in a subdued voice. Then, if you 
have the opportunity of observing from nearby this fine 
and noble' profile, you perceive beneath the harmony 
and the music of the lines, sadnesses that have been over¬ 
come, a vision without illusions, a virile intelligence 
which firmly confronts the battles of life, yet refuses to 
let itself be blurred. 

^And you remember his ethereal poems woven of 
lights and shadows in which there burst forth the 
lightning-flashes of the Vedas from behind the veils of 
the eternal Soul, the mysterious traveller in his transitory 
flight from world to world in pursuit of the Divine 
Lover. And you remember the solemn prophecies 
hurled at the nations of the earth and pointing out 
Shiva’s menace hanging above the triumphant civiliza¬ 
tions in decay. ^ 

This Brahmin’s voice seems to be always made, like 
that of the great ancestors, to celebrate the ritual sacrifice 


on the summit of mountains; and one cannot imagine 
that it also speaks familiar language. When Europe 
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thinks of the great Inspired Ones of India, she ohly bears 
in mind their seriousness; she forgets the smile 4hat 
hovered on Buddha’s lips whose homely railleries one 
finds again in the beautiful conversations of Majjhfrnani- 
kayo. The gods and wise men of Asia—apart from the 
terrible lords of the Old Testament who, 1 think, have 
never laughed—all know irony. It creeps under the 
bark of even the most ancient and sacred texts. It is 
we, blockheads from the West, who fix our features in 
a uniformly serious solemnity. Their sacred legends 
laugh 

There is a story—Tagore himself relates it—of how 
a kid one day went and wept before Brahma, and said: 
“My lord, how does it happen that I am used as food 
by all living beings?”—And Brahma replied: “Alas, 
what can I do, my son ? When I look at you I too am 
tempted to munch you!” 

If Brahma hinyself jests with his creations, one is 
led to believe that the minor gods and sages do no less. 
Their religious festivals frequently overflow with a gaiety 
which is wholly Italian. The gods of the Himalayas, 
like their cousins in Greece, know the Olympian 
laughter. And the Indian sages enjoy the playful jokes 
of Maya all the more for not being its dupes. And some¬ 
times they disconcert their candid admirers. 

My friend C. F. Andrews, who for twenty years has 
made India his second home and who is one of the 
most intimate friends of Tagore, has told me that the 
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first da^ he saw him, he felt obliged never to dispense 
wi*k a solemn look and grave and weighty words in 
accordance with those of the Master. But the day had 
hardly passed before the Guru had played lnm some 
fanciful trick which even now, when Andrews thinks 
of it, makes him laugh. 

Humour has never been lacking in the thinkers and 
poets of India. It is the natural counterweight to their 
meditation. And the mind of Tagore partly owes its 
equilibrium to it. The visionary whom we believe to 
be plunged in contemplation, smilingly observes the 
tragi-comedy of the world—like that other visionary, the 
most powerful epic poet of our Europe, Carl Spitteler. 
And nothing is lost on either of them of the drama 
with its hundreds of varying scenes. 

Tagore was born in a tragic age in which is being 
decided the destiny of humanity, and particularly of 
his own multifarious people. A mission has been 
imposed upon him to enlighten and lead the men of 
his time, those who search for a passage across the flooded 
river. That is why words of poetic and prophetic 
inspiration take the foremost place in his creation, and 
he has attached less importance to his works of observa¬ 
tion. Europe has taken little notice of the latter; for 
while the poems and the great essays are of a universal 
appeal, the field of observation in his novels and short 
stories is naturally Indian. But that is precisely why 
today these works ought to attract the attention of all 
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those who, fascinated already by the brilliant light which 

they see rising there—by India’s sun, want to knovu-she 
people from among whom came those living master¬ 
minds: Tagore, Aurobindo Ghose, Jagadish CWmder 
Bose,—and that saint the Mahatma. 


November, 1924. 


Romain Rolland 



ROLLAND AND TAGORE 


It was through the poet Rabindranath Tagore that my 
friendship with Romain Rolland had its origin. There¬ 
fore, in this short article, I would wish to describe from 
my own personal recollections how the deeply intimate 
relation of spiritual fellowship between Tagore and 
Rolland developed during the war in Europe and has 
continued'ever since. 

For many years I had been living for the most part 
in retirement as a disciple of Rabindranath Tagore at 
Santiniketan. Long before I had met the poet personally 
in 1912, I had worshipped his genius from afar, but had 
not been able to visit his Asram. But from 1913 on¬ 
wards, it was the greatest joy and privilege of my life 
to be his daily companion in Santiniketan itself. This 
privilege has been quite unbroken ever since, with the 
exception of a long journey which he took to Europe 
and America in 1920-21, during which time I remained 
behind at Santiniketan in order to carry out his work in 
his absence. His letters to me during that period of 
foreign travel were very frequent, and I have published 
them in a book in India called Letters from Abroad. 
They will soon be republished in Europe under the new 
name of Letters to a Friend. 

''It was in the month of May, in the year 1914, when 
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the first great mental agony came to the poet on account 
of some impending disaster to humanity, which his ojjjp 
spirit vaguely felt to be almost immediately imnSinent. 
After a time of acute suffering, which was likar the 
suffering of death, his first premonition passed away; but 
again, in the latter part of June, in that very same year, 
and during the early part of July, this sense of immediate 
disaster increased with him. He wrote at this time, in 
Bengali, one of the most striking of his short poems, 
called The Destroyer. This poem he translated for me 
into English and read it over to me aloud one night, 
telling me that he had been almost overwhelmed in 
spirit with the thought of some imminent destruction. 
It contains the following lines: 

Is it the Destroyer who comes? 

For the boisterous sea of tears heaves in the flood-tide 
of pain. 

The lamp is blown out and the house is desolate. 

The storm-winds scream through your doors, the 
walls are rocking, 

And the call comes from the land of dimness beyond 
your ken. 

Hide not your face in terror: tears are in vain; your 
door-chains have snapped. 

Run out for your voyage to the end of all joys and 
sorrows, 

Let your steps be the steps of a desperate dance. 
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Sing ‘ Victory to Life in Death !’ 

«>■ Accept your destiny, Oh Bride. 

Put on your red robe to follow, through rhe dark- 
ness, the torchlight of the Bridegroom 

This poem was written before we had even heard 
the faintest rumour of war; for in our retreat of 
Santiniketan we are wont to get but little news from 
the outside world. 

In August, the desolating struggle between France 
and Germany began. All through the early days of the 
war, Rabindranath’s own suffering was intense. He 
went away into solitude and wrote Bengali poems dealing 
with the subjects of the world’s disaster. One was 
called T he Trumpet ; another was called The Oarsman. 
In the latter he pictures the iniquity of the world as now 
come to the full. The cup of evil has actually brimmed 
over. • There is no turning back along the old courses. 
Humanity has to face the storms ahead, on its voyage 
to the undiscovered shore. It runs as follows: 

v/ All the black evils in the world have overflowed 
their banks; 

Yet, oarsmen, take your places with the blessing of 
sorrow in your souls! 

Whom do you blame, brothers? Bow your heads 
down! 

Tfu: sin has been yours and ours. 
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The heat growing in the heart of God for dgcs— 

The cowardice of the weak, the arrogance of ■‘the 
strong, the greed of fat prosperity, 

The rancour of the wronged pride of race, and insult 
to man— 

Has burst God’s peace, raging in storm. 

Like a ripe pod let the tempest break its heart into 
pieces,' scattering thunders. 

Stop your bluster of dispraise and of self-praise. 

And with the calm of silent prayer on your fore¬ 
heads. 

Sail to diat unnamed shore. 

It was during these early days of the War, when 
the whole race of mankind appeared to be involved in 
a cataclysm of death, that the poet Rabindranath 
conceived the idea of a centre of world fellowship and 
culture at Santiniketan, where peace and brotherhood 
alone should reign.* Like a child in the womb, this 
idea was conceived. It was first shapeless and vague. 
It changed its form and outline from time to time as 
it grew in the darkness of his own mind, but the great 
project had been quickened and its ultimate birth was 
sure in the fullness of time. f 

At first, the Indian poet was absorbed in the 
contemplation of the great Buddha-land of Asia, 
where religion, culture, literature and art had flourished 
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for thousands of years, beginning from India .md spread- 
i»g to South Eastern Asia, China and Japan. The poet 
pictured the Renaissance of this ancient world-culture. 
He^aw Okakura’s dream fulfilled, and harmony restored 
between all the countries of the Far East. This should 
bring back to humanity the light of a new dawn, just 
when the sun of the West had sunk and the horizon 
of the West had become dark with the darkness of night. 
Such was his first vision of the redemption of the world, 
after the War, through the rising of the East. 

In the year 1915, Rabindranath Tagore attempted to 
set out to China and Japan. He had proposed to take me 
with him on this journey, but it was not possible to 
accomplish his purpose. However, in May 1916, he 
actually set sail from Calcutta and started on his event¬ 
ful voyage. 

Then it seemed as if all the gods of the upper air 
were bent upon obstructing the poet’s purpose. The ship, 
called the Tosa Maru in which he sailed, was caught 
in a hurricane in the Bay of Bengal, and it was very 
nearly wrecked at the very outset of this voyage to the 
Far East. It is easy for me still to picture him as he 
slept through the very height of that cyclone. So calm 
was he in his inner spirit and unaffected by all the things 
that were going on in the turbulent external world ! His 
own life purpose filled his mSnd. 

On his arrival in Japan he was received by the 
multitude with enthusiasm and applause. It was— as 
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Browning has described the advent of another *hero— 
“roses, roses all the way ’. But soon after this, whan 
the poet saw the beautiful civilisation of Japan being 
destroyed by the fierce nationalism and militarism,'that 
had been learnt from the West, and by an industrial 
system of capitalism which reproduced all the worst 
features of the West, he delivered, in the Imperial 
University of Tokio, a lecture denouncing nationalism 
just at the very height of the war-fever in Japan. This 
was too much for the Japanese Government of those 
days, and the poet very soon after this was silently but 
very effectively boycotted. Though nothing was done, 
which was at all lacking in courtesy, it was clearly 
shown to him that his lectures against nationalism had 
given deep offense. 1 was with him during this painful 
time. The newspapers denounced him as a poet of a 
defeated nation, and in reply he wrote one of the most 
beautiful of his Bengali poems, which runs as follows: 

-V My Master has bill me, while I sing at the roadside, 
to sing the song of Defeat, for that is the Bride 
whom he woos in secret. She has put on the 
dark veil hiding her face from the crowd, but the 
jewel glows on her breast in the dark. 

She is forsaken of the day, and God’s night is wait¬ 
ing for her with its lamps lighted and its flowers 
wet with dew. 

But the stars are singing the love-song of the Eternal 
to a face sweet with shame and suffering. 
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Tne door has been opened in the lone] - chamber, 
• the call has sounded, and the heart ot the dark- 
y ness throbs with awe because of the coming tryst. 

The lectures that were thus delivered in Tokio very 
soon reached Europe. The spiritual personality of 
Tagore, which was revealed in the midst of this war- 
fever in Japan, through these lectures, at once appealed 
with sympathetic poignant force to Romain Rolland 
himself. Through his sister, he translated them into 
French and published them with an introduction of his 
own in the very centre of Europe in the midst of the 
struggle of nations. He declared that a new voice had 
arisen in the East proclaiming peace and goodwill to 
mankind and called upon Europe to listen to it with 
humility and aw t.y 

I have always felt that it was from this striking 
incident in Japan and from reading these lectures on 
nationalism that the spiritual kinship between Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore and Romain Rolland was cemented and 
established. 'They were both of them at that time 
regarded as among those who were ‘defeated’. They 
shared together the joy of a common suffering in the 
service of man. v- 

During his visit to Europe after the war, which I 
have mentioned above, these two supreme artists in 
literature and life met face to face and held communion 


together. Since then, letters have passed between them 
and the genial ties of friendship have grown every year 
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stronger and stronger. It was my good fortune; when 
visiting Europe in 1923, to meet Romain Rolland him¬ 
self and his sister. For many unforgettable hours, we 
talked long together not only about the poet of 
Santiniketan, but also about Mahatma Gandhi and his 
ideals. 

Once more, the poet went to the Far East in 1924. 
This time the war-fever was over; and China and Japan 
were ready to welcome the poet in a way that was 
impossible in the year 1916. In Europe also the wel¬ 
come given to him was that of one who had delivered 
his message truly and bravely at an infinite cost of 
suffering and sacrifice. In Central Europe especially his 
name had become a household word. His own ideal at 
Santiniketan had widened also and his thoughts 
embraced, in their range, the whole world. 

On his journey to South America, where he went 
last year in order to cement his own fellowship with 
the Latin races, he sought again to meet Romain 
Rolland. But Rabindranath Tagore was very ill, and the 
longed-for meeting could not take place. During the 
present year, again he has twice been on the very point 
of setting out to Europe to stay with his friend at 
Villeneuve and also to take rest there under medical 
advice. But the doctors have forbidden his departure. 

It is not possible for me to carry the story still 
further, but I have ever felt that the personal relationship 
between these two supreme literary geniuses of the West 
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and Eas^, which it has been my privilege to witness, has 
been enhanced and sublimated through their spiritual 
unity as pure and ardent lovers of humanity, who have 
risen above the lower barriers and boundaries of national¬ 
ism into the broader realm of the ultimate brotherhood of 
mankind. 

1926. C. F. Andrews 




LETTERS OF 
ROMAIN ROLLAND 
TO 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
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Thursday, 10 April, 1919. 

Dear Friend, 

Certain free spirits, who feel the need of standing 
out against the almost universal oppression and servitude 
of the intellect, have conceived the project of a Declara¬ 
tion of Independence of the Spirit, a copy of which I 
enclose. Would you give us the honour of uniting your 
own name with ours ? It appears to me that our ideas are 
not out of harmony with yours. We have already received 
the consent of Henri Barbusse, of Paul Signac, the painter, 
of Dr. Frederik van Eeden, of Professor Georg Fr. 
Nicolai, of Henry van de Velde, of Stefan Zweig; and 
we expect the consent of Bertrand Russell, Selma 
Lagerlof, Upton Sinclair, Benedetto Croce, and others. 
We think of collecting at first three or four signatories 
for each country,—if possible, one writer, one savant, one 
artist,—and then publish the Declaration, making the 
appeal chiefly to the intellectual elite of all the nations. 
If you can recruit for us some names in India, Japan and 
China, I should be very much obliged. I could wish 
that henceforth the intellect of Asia might take a more 
and more regular part in the manifestation of the 
thought of Europe. My dream will be that one day we 
may see the union of these two hemispheres of the 
Spirit; and I admire you for having contributed towards 
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this more than anyone else. Allow me to tell you in 
conclusion, how dear to us are your wisdom and your 
art, and accept, 1 pray, the expression of my profound 
affection. 

Villeneuve ( Vaud ), Romain Rolland 

Hotel Byron, Switzerland. 

I have allowed myself to make use of certain 
passages in your lecture of 1916 at Tokyo, in one of my 
articles published during the war. 1 am sending it to 
you under separate cover, with the request that you will 
pardon the imperfect translation. I enclose a little 
brochure dedicated to an ancient sage of Europe who 
has exercised great attraction over my thoughts and 
whom perhaps you will love also—Empedocles of 
Agrigentum. 

Declaration of Independence of the Spirit 

Toilers of the spirit, companions, scattered all over the 
world, separated from one another for five years by 
armies, by censorship and hate of nations at war, we 
take this opportunity, when barriers are falling and 
frontiers are re-opening, of making an appeal to you to 
re-form your fraternal union,—but let it be a fresh union, 
firmer and stronger than the one which existed before. 

The war has thrown our ranks into disarray. The 
majority of intellectuals have placed their science, their 
art and their mind at the service of States. We do not 
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wish to accuse or reproach anybody. We know the 
weakness of individual souls and the elemental strength 
of great collective currents: the latter have in an instant 
swept away the former, as no provision had been made 
for resisting. Let this experience at least serve us for the 
future! 

And first of all, let us take note of the disasters that 
have resulted from the almost total abdication of the 
intelligence of the world and its voluntary subjection to 
the forces let loose. To the pestilence which is corrod¬ 
ing Europe in body and spirit, thinkers and artists have 
added an incalculable amount of poisoned hate; they 
have searched in the arsenal of their knowledge, their 
memory and their imagination for old and new reasons, 
historical, scientific, logical and poetic reasons, for 
hating; they have laboured to destroy love and under¬ 
standing between men. And in so doing diey have 
disfigured, dishonoured, debased and degraded Thought, 
whose ambassadors they were. They have made it an 
instrument of passions and (perhaps without knowing it) 
of the egotistic interests of a social or political clan, 
of a state, of a country or of a class. And now from 
this savage struggle, from which all the warring nations, 
victorious and vanquished, are emerging bruised, 
impoverished and in their heart of hearts (though they 
do not admit it to themselves) ashamed and humiliated 
at their orgy of madness, Thought emerges fallen with 
them, compromised by their conflict. 
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Arise! Let us extricate the spirit from tliese com¬ 
promises, these humiliating alliances, this secret slavery! 
The spirit is the servant of none. It is we who are 
servants of the spirit. We have no other master. We 
are born to bear its torch, to defend it, to rally round it 
all those who have strayed. Our part, our duty is to 
maintain a fixed point, to point out the polar star, amidst 
the whirl of passions in the night. Amongst these 
passions of pride and mutual destruction, we shall choose 
none; we shall reject all. We serve Truth alone which is 
free, with no frontiers, with no limits, with no prejudices 
of race or caste. Of course we shall not dissociate our¬ 
selves from the interests of Humanity ! We shall work 
for it, but for it as a whole. We do not recognise 
nations. We recognise the People—one and universal, 
—the People who suffer, who struggle, who fall and 
rise again, and who ever march forward on the rough 
road, drenched with their sweat and their blood,—the 
People comprising all men, all equally our brothers. And 
it is in order to make them, like ourselves, aware of this 
fraternity, that we raise above their blind battles the 
Arch of Alliance, of the Free Spirit, one and manifold, 
eternal. 


Romain Rolland 



II 


Wednesday, 9 July, 1919. 

Dear Sir, 

It is some months since I sent you a copy of the 
enclosed Declaration. But as I was then in Switzerland, 
it may be that you have not received my packet. Should 
you approve of the spirit and expression of this Address, 
we shall be glad to secure your adherence. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours with feelings of affection and sincere 

admiration, 

Romain Rolland 

3 Rue Boissonade, Pans (XIV). 

Among the adherents secured up to 1st July 
are: Jane Addams (United States); Henri Barbusse 
(France); Bazalgette (France); Roberto Bracco (Italy); 
Paul Birukoff (Russia); Dr. L.E.J. Bromver (Holland); 
Benedetto Croce (Italy); A. de Chateaubriand (France); 
Georges Duhamel (France); Prof. A. Einstein 
(Germany); Dr. Frederik van Eeden (Holland), 
Georges Eckhond (Belgium); Prof. A. Forel (Switzer¬ 
land); Prof. A. H. Fried (Austria); Hermann Hesse 
(Germany); Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden); P. J. 
Jouve (France); Ellen Key (Sweden); C. Kaptcyn 
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(Holland); Selma Lagerlof (Sweden), AndreaS Latzko 
(Hungary); Lindhagen (Sweden); M. Lopez Pico 
(Catalonia); Lehmann (Germany); Heinrich Mann 
(Germany); Frans Masereel (Belgium); Soph'us 
Michaelis (Denmark); Madiias Morhardt (France); 
Prof. Georg Fr. Nicolai (Germany); Eugenio d’Ors 
(Catalonia); Edmond Picard (Belgium); Prof. A. 
Prenant"(France); Prof. L. Ragaz (Switzerland); Romain 
Rolland (France); Jules Romains (France); Bertrand 
Russell (England); Nicholas Roubakine (Russia); Fritz 
von Unruh (Germany); Henry van de Velde (Belgium); 
Israel Zangwill (England); Stefan Zweig (Austria). 



Ill 


Monday, 26 August. 1919. 


Dear Sir, 

I was glad to receive your friendly letter, dated 24th 
June, and two of your books which were sent by your 
publisher Macmillan: Nationalism and The Home and 
the Worl'd. I cordially thank you for them. The 
reading of Nationalism has been a great joy for me; for 
I entirely agree with your thoughts, and I love them 
even more now that I have heard them expressed by 
you with this noble and harmonious wisdom which— 
being your own—is so dear to us. It gives me profound 
pain (and, I might say, remorse, if I did not consider 
myself a human being rather than a European) 
when I consider the monstrous abuses which Europe 
makes of her poiwer, this havoc of the universe, 
the destruction and debasement of so much material and 
moral wealth of the greatest forces on earth which it 
would have been in her interest to defend and to make 
strong by uniting them to her own. The time has come 
to react. It is not only a question of justice, it is a 
question of saving humanity* 

After the disaster of this shameful world war which 
marked Europe’s failure, it has become evident that 
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Europe alone cannot save herself. Her thought is in 
need of Asia’s thought, just as the latter has profited 
from contact with European thought. These are the two 
hemispheres of the brain of mankind. If one is paralysed, 
the whole body degenerates. It is necessary to re¬ 
establish their union and their healthy development. 

More than once have I thought of a review of Asia 
and Europe (of course including America under 
European civilisation) which would bring to light the 
moral wealth of these fraternal and inimical worlds. It 
would not concern itself with politics, but with the 
treasures of thought, of art, of science, and of faith. 
Everything would be pooled in common. I do not think 
it would be difficult to find in Europe an elite of writers 
and thinkers who would be interested in a review of this 
kind, published in several languages (two at least, 
English and French), and who would collaborate. Do 
you think that such a project is likely to find in Asia, 
in the most important centres of culture, the effective 
help which would be necessary? 

This is only an idea, but one which I believe is 
latent in the minds of many today; and that is why I 
was so keen to speak to you about it. The’ day it will 
begin to be realized, the collaboration of the best 
European minds will not be lacking. 

I had, last week, a visit from a Dutch friend, the 
great writer Frederik van Eeden, who has one of the 
noblest hearts and one of the purest consciences in 
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Europe. He has for you an affectionate admiration. 
You were often in our conversations. 

Believe, dear Sir, in my deepest affection, 

Romain Rolland 


Schoenbrunn-Bad ( Zug ) Switzerland. 

I expect to remain in Switzerland till mid-October. 
I shall then come back to Paris, where my address is: 
3 rue Boissonade (XIV). 

You have undoubtedly received a manifesto 
of the French group “Clarte”. Through mistake my 
name appears in some lists among the members of the 
Gommittee. I have regard for Henri Barbusse and I 
admire him much as a writer; but I like to say that I 
am not a member of this group. 



IV 


Friday, 22 April, 1921. 


Dear Rabindranath Tagore, 

I have read your noble appeal, and I have been 
profoundly touched by it. It responds to some of my 
dearest wishes. You may rest assured that I shall do 
all that is in my power to support your generous initia¬ 
tive and find in Europe adherents for your University 
of Santlniketan. I should even like to hope that, if my 
health permits' me, I shall go some day to pay you there 
a visit. Unfortunately, I do not ^speak English, anti 
French cannot be understood there; but for that I might 
gladly look forward to the possibility of coming there 
to expound some of the vital thoughts of my Europe. ^ 

I have been very happy to know you personally, and 
I thank you for the hours you granted me: they will 
temain among the most precious in my memory. I 
regret only not to have been able to communicate with 
you directly.But look and presence by themselves also 
say things which the spoken word does not. 

With affectionate friendship, 

Romain Rolland 

P.S. Will you have the kindness to send me: 

1. Some copies of the Appeal in favour of an 
International University. 

2. The address of M. Bodurer, which I have lost. 

I shall write to him immediately to ascertain 
whether he will be able to organise your lecture 
in Switzerland at the end of May. 
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Villeneuve ( Vaud ), I ilia Olga, 
Switzerland, 

Sunday, 7 May, 1922. 


Dear And Great Friend, 

If 1 have not written to you since our last meeting 
in Paris, you have not been therefore any the less often 
with me. ' Across the bounds of space, where speech is 
needless, 1 feel the concord of our thoughts. 

I had great pleasure in seeing last month several 
times cne of your young disciples, Mr. Kalidas Nag. I 
like his quick and vibrating intelligence, the sacred fire 
which animates him, and the fervent admiration with 
which he speaks of you. He has to take part in some 
international conferences which will be held in August 
at Varese, in the north of Italy, and which are organised 
by the International League of Women for Peace and 
Liberty (my sister is one of its secretaries). Bertrand 
Russell, Georges Duhamel, Count Kessler, perhaps Gorki, 
will gather there together; I shall most probably spend 
a few days with them. 

It is my ardent hope to see you again, sooner or later, 
in India and to co-operate, in my humble way, in your 
great work of mutual understanding. One of the principal 
obstacles is that I do not speak English and that your 
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students do not understand French. If however my 
presence could be useful to you in some way, I should 
like to come and stay a short while at Santiniketan. In 
any case it would not be this year, but perhaps in the 
autumn or winter of 1923, provided my rather delicate 
health permits me to do so. I should thus realize one 
of the dreams of my life. 

In the meanwhile, we are trying at Paris to start 
a French review of wide international outlook, without 
any political bias, wherein will fraternise not only the 
thought of the various nations of Europe but wherein 
a large place will be given to the thought of Asia. I 
do not know whether we shall succeed in finding the 
necessary financial help. But in case if, as I hope, the 
magazine can be launched in the month of October, I 
would ardently wish that you would honour our first 
number by your name. I thought that perhaps you would 
consent to let us publish in French translation some of 
your letters from Europe, fragments of which I have seen 
in a review published in the English language. They 
would have for us a living interest. Will you kindly 
tell me if, in principle, you would consent to it? More¬ 
over, the young editors of the review, my friends Rene' 
Arcos and Paul Colin, will write to you. 

I have just left definitely my Paris rooms and have 
installed myself in a little Swiss house, on the border of 
Lake Leman, near the Savoy Alps. I could no longer 
bear the moral and material atmosphere of Paris, 
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the perennial trepidation of streets and souls. I 
had to live there a long time, but only by enveloping 
myself in my own music and my own dreams. I believe 
I have now earned the right to withdraw from the vortex 
of men in order to be near the heart of Man. Here I 
have silence, the murmur of trees and of waves breaking 
on the sands, the breath of prairies and of pure white 
glaciers. 

I wish you happy days of harmony. May you 
experience some tender joy in knowing the pious affec¬ 
tion which I have for you ! 


Your devoted friend, 
Romain Rolland 

I thank you for the beautiful photograph which 
you sent me through Mr. Kalidas Nag. I shall permit 
myself to send you next one or two of my latest 
photographs. 



VI 


Villeneuve ( Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Switzerland, 

Saturday, 2 December, 1922. 


Dear Friend, . 

Kalidas Nag must have already written to you 
regarding an interesting project of universal publication 
—“Weltbibliothek” (a World Library) by a Swiss editor 
of Rheinfelden, Mr. Emil Roniger. This would mean a 
collection of contemporary works written by the best 
writers of all countries which would be published in 
two editions, French and German (or in one of them 
only). This enterprise which would be free from any 
political tendency will be of an essentially idealist 
character. It would try to establish a centre of art truly 
universal, “allmenschlich”,—a spiritual centre where free 
souls meet as brothers. 

Mr. Roniger, who at the same time as being an 
editor is also a writer of distinction and a moral character 
of high esteem, has asked me to help him in bringing 
about this collaboration of intellectuals. And I have 
consented to attempt this experiment because it seems 
to me worthy of sympathy. I have seen in it a 
possibility of bringing together not only the writers of 
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Europe, but also those of Europe and Ana. And 
immediately I thought of addressing myself to you. 
Will you permit me to ask you whether you agree in 
principle to get published in this “Weltbibliothek” one 
of your important works unpublished as yet in French 
and (or) in German? 

My role is limited to that of Mr. Roniger’s intellec¬ 
tual adviser. I am not qualified to deal with the 
“business” part of it (contracts, etc.), and I would not 
like doing it. But if you accept the principle, I would 
put you in direct touch with Mr. Roniger; here is his 
personal address: Rheinfelden (Switzerland), Quellen- 
strasse; and the address of the publishing-house of which 
he is the editor: Rotapfel-Verlag, Zurich-Erlenbach. I 
am sure the Rotapfel-Verlag will do its utmost to give 
you full satisfaction. 

I would have liked you to take part in the inter¬ 
national conferences which have taken place this 
summer at Lugano. Kalidas Nag must have told you 
already what cordiality prevailed there and how all those 
who participated at the congress, without exception, 
made a sincere effort to free themselves from the 
prejudices inherent in all the countries and to under¬ 
stand the mind of others. But what he has probably 
not written to you about is what a great personal success 
of esteem and consideration he has achieved there 
together with his companion Dilip Kumar Roy. India 
was brilliantly represented; and I know that she has made 
3 
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a very strong impression through the music of Roy and 
the learned historical lectures of Nag. 

Europe continues to struggle in confusion and. it has 
not ended yet its trial of violence. It continues on its 
way to ruin. The only symptom of recovery appears 
to come from England, where the last elections have 
brought to power men of a high-minded spirit of truth 
and fairness, such as E. D. Morel. 

But the mysterious working of the soul takes place 
in the midst of chacxs and ruins. I am never troubled 
by the tragic and sneering spectacle of appearances. 
Under this inflated veil which is about to burst, I feel 
the roaring breath of a superhuman fate. And this fate 
itself is but the envelope of fire wrapping eternal Peace. 

My sister asks to be remembered to you and let me 
also add, my dear friend, my own wishes of faithful 
affection. 


Romain Rolland 



VII 


Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Friday, 2 March, 1923. 


Dear Friend, 

I thank you affectionately for granting me the 
authority to publish Gora in French. My sister will be 
glad to translate it from the English; and I intend to 
revise the translation. If there is any difficulty, I shall 
seek the advice of our friend Kalidas Nag. 

But there is no longer any question of Gora’s 
appearing in that Weltbibliothe\ of which I spoke to 
you, and which was the project of a German-Swiss 
publisher Emil Roniger. Since two or three months, 
political affairs between France and Germany have 
deteriorated so much that the German and Swiss-German 
publishing firms feel the effects. Emil Roniger has had 
to postpone his project. 

So the question at present is: 1) to publish Gora in 
the review Europe* which we have just started in Paris, 
and the first number of which is due to appear shortly, 

* I should have liked very much to find a title which unites 
Europe and Asia. Unfortunately, the beautiful name Eurasia is used 
in a too special sense; which is a great pity \ It is wonderfully 
suggestive. 
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I am collaborating in it with Duhamel and other 
principal European writers, who feel like me that they 
arc “rives totius or bis": 2) to have it published by one 
of the big Parisian publishers, probably Stock, who 
would wish to publish, if possible, your big prose works, 
especially your novels. Kalidas Nag will no doubt write 
to you about this matter. You will kindly arrange 
your terms with the publisher, or let me know them, 
so that I may' pass them on to him. I would only 
request you to remind him that you have chosen my 
sister and myself to be the translators of Gora. 

I have just finished a pretty long essay on Mahatma 
Gandhi, based on the volume of collected articles in 
Young India. I shall have it published in the review 
Europe as well as in several German and Russian 
reviews. Without subscribing to all the ideas of Gandhi, 
which appear to me somewhat too mediaeval, (especially 
in the case of his disciples, like Prof. Kalelkar, whose 
“Gospel of Swadeshi” would confine India within the 
walls of a cloister), I have conceived for the man 
Gandhi himself and his great heart burning with love 
an infinite love and veneration. In a chapter of my 
Essay I have taken the liberty, according to your admir¬ 
able essays already published, of recalling the position you 
have taken up with regard to Gandhi, and the noble 
debate of ideas which has been evoked between you. 
The highest human ideals are confronted therein. It seems 
as if it were a controversy between a St. Paul and a 
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Plato, But transported to India, its horizons have 
expanded. They embrace the whole earth, and the 
whole of humanity joins in this august “Dispute” (in 
the serene sense given to this word by the famous fresco 
of Raphael in the stanze of the Vatican). In my conclu¬ 
sion, I have shown you united in the feeling for the 
beauty (and even for the fruitful necessity) of the 
sacrifice of self through love. 

It may gratify you to know that your thought is 
the nearest to mine that I actually feel in the world, and 
that the soul of India, as expressed by your luminous 
spirit and the ardent heart of Gandhi, is for me a larger 
native land, in which my limbs stretch themselves free 
from the bonds of fanatical Europe which has bruised 5 
them. But I know quite well that in India you also are 
isolated enough. (And I have an impression that it 
was a comfort even to Gandhi to be imprisoned). We 
carry within ourselves our God and his free creation. 

My sister wishes toi be remembered kindly to you, 
and I beg you to believe in my devoted affection. 

Romain Rolland 

Will you have the kindness to arrange to send me the 
numbers of the Modern Review in which Gora has 
appeared ? 



VIII 

Thursday, 15 March, 1923. 

Dear Great Friend, 

A few words in continuation of my last letter. 

The publisher Stock, who runs one of the big 
publishing firms of Paris, has requested me to 
recommend him to you. He must have written to you 
by the same mail, explaining his scheme of publishing 
a series of French editions of your works. He is 
particularly concerned with—besides Gora, which will 
be translated by my sister—a book of Short Stories, your 
last poem Swan and Letters from Europe and America. 
The distinctive feature of all these translations will be 
that they will first be done from Bengali into English 
by Kalidas Nag, then from English into French by my 
friend the poet P. J. Jouve, who is one of the best French 
writers of the generation after mine. There will thus 
be considerable guarantees of exactness and literary 
beauty; and this is what I specially wanted to tell you. 

As for the remaining conditions, it is not for me to 
interfere; it is the business of Stock to propose such 
conditions as will suit you. 

Pray believe me always, 

Your affectionate and faithful friend, 
Romain Rolland 

Gora also would be translated by my sister with the 
help of Kalidas Nag. 


Villcncuve ( Vaud ), Villa Olga. 



IX 


Jt Villeneuve ( Vaud ), Villa Olga. 

Monday, 11 June, 1923. 


Dear Friend, 

We thank you cordially for your letter of April 27 
and for sending your two novels as well as the “Visva- 
Bharati”.' We have spent several evenings in the 
atmosphere of your thoughts,—my sister reading out to 
me your majestical “Vision of Indian History” and the 
charming story “Broken Ties”. As regards the longer 
story “The Friends”, we start reading it this evening. 

The panoramic essay on Indian thought is full of 
grandeur. This is history illumined by an inner light,— 
the Soul of India that builds up her body and the 
ordered continuity of her movements and her actions. 

As regards the story, it is exquisite. I cannot 
sufficiently admire the mischievous and tender humour, 
the suppleness and living smoothness of the story, the 
dialogue, and the attractive gifts of the narrator. My 
sister has translated it, and the review Europe is glad 
to publish it, since you have authorised us to do so. 
Do not doubt that it will not charm the European 
public. Your little Damini is a lovely sister of many 
of our young women in the West; and you do know 
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how to read these feminine minds 1 Satish’s uncle is a 
figure of unforgettable character; and he too would 
find in France some fellow-men of the same spiritual 
race, atheist-saints for whom even nothingness is 'a 
principle of joy and goodness. The excellent Srivilas 
Babu will be liked by every one. Only Satish is of a 
kind rather remote from Europeans, and a Western 
narrator -would probably have given more importance 
to the picturesque element of the Swami’s dancing 
troupe which for you is undoubtedly almost a common 
sight. But your story is to me one more example of the 
unity of the human soul and its emotions, behind the 
diversity of customs. And as a work of art I particularly 
love the first part, the character of Damini in its entirety, 
the chaste and burning poetry of these loving souls, and 
so many profound things, so many emotions veiled 
behind the smile of a fugitive word (especially in the 
last part). Thank you for having allowed us to know 
them first, and for letting these pages be known in 
France, pages which bring you nearer to us and which 
therefore will win you the love of a greater number here. 

We have spent the last month in Paris and in 
London. The occasion for my visit to the latter town 
was the first meeting of the international club of writers, 
founded by John Galsworthy, which has spread all over 
Europe,—without as yet achieving a benevolent and 
mutual comprehension which is Galsworthy’s sincere 
aim. This has been an occasion for me to sec my 
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English colleagues at close quarters,—Thomas Hardy, 
Bernard Shaw, Zangwill, Wells and others. But I also 
had the good fortune of meeting in London your disciple 
and friend C. F. Andrews. Of the few hours we spent 
together I have kept a beautiful and pure remembrance: 
he has the soul of a true apostle of early times, trans¬ 
parent as crystal, modest, sincere and serene. Needless 
to tell you with what piety he spoke of you. He has 
provided me with precious documents to complete my 
study of Gandhi. We have also corresponded with 
W. W. Pearson with regard to Gora, which my sister 
will translate for the publisher Stock as soon as the 
English translation by Pearson is finished. 

We count on seeing again this summer at Villeneuve 
both Andrews and Pearson. We also expect, by the end 
of July or in August, our dear Kalidas Nag who will soon 
leave us in order to rejoin you, after having indefatigably 
travelled across Europe from the North-cape to Gibraltar. 
I have just read with great interest the thesis which he 
has successfully submitted to the Faculty of Letters at 
Paris, on Artha Sastra. In many passages his “vision 
of history” is related to yours. But we were amused to 
realise that our glorious European diplomats were small 
boys compared with the astounding Kautilya and his 
disciples. “Nothing new under the sun,” says our 
ancient proverb. 

I hope you have received the three numbers of the 
magazine Europe which I have sent you, and where you 
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will read my study on Mahatma Gandhi. I hope 
nothing will displease you in those pages which I have 
devoted to you. As regards the mistakes in my study, 
they were inevitable for a European, a novice as yet *in 
his knowledge of India and her immense soul. I have 
done what I could. And if, as no doubt, I have not 
always understood correctly, I hope to have at least felt 
intuitively: for I have loved. 

On the whole, the magazine Europe is of a good 
literary standing; its intentions are excellent; but I would 
like in it more air, more sun, vaster horizons. The best 
people in France have a little too much liking for the 
sheltered “home” (a problem which is dealt with in 
one of the volumes in Jean Christophe ), for the small 
beloved province, and are little inquisitive with regard 
to the outside. And at this moment the weariness of 
the war makes itself always felt. The soaring impulses 
have folded their wings and have withdrawn themselves 
into cages; they wait for the gale to blow over instead 
of hurling themselves into it and of rising higher. How 
much I regret not to be younger by twenty years! 

It seems to me that there exists in Asia, here and 
there, a spiritual awakening which is both more lively and 
more pure than in Europe. For instance, in young Japan, 
I have been greatly struck when reading a beautiful reli¬ 
gious drama by Kurata Hyakuzo, which has just been 
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translated into English : The Priest and his Disciples. 
Do you know it ? There hardly exists in Europe a 
religious work more beautiful and sincere, and although 
it is Buddhist, it is more Christian than all the works of 
our young Catholic writers, beginning with Claudel. 
People say it has a considerable success in Japan, and 
that is characteristic. 

Dear Friend, how much I would like to come and 
see you in India! All the movements of my mind 
tend towards that direction. I fear I shall not be able to 
carry out this plan this winter. The two reasons which 
prevent me are my old father, 87-year old, whom one 
cannot well leave alone ; and my own health, which 
has been rather affected after my voyage to England. 
*My sister who will be my travelling companion and my 
interpreter cannot give an equal share of attention to 
my father and to myself ; and we have no other near 
relatives leftVBut I hope for a voyage to Asia and a 
stay at Santiniketan. I have so much to learn from 
you! And I believe that I shall have there a mission to 
fulfil,—a predetermined duty till the end of my life. The 
union of Europe and Asia must be, in the centuries to 
come, the most noble task of mankind. As for myself, 
India from now on is not a foreign land, she is the 
greatest of all countries, the ancient country from which 
once I came. I find her again deep inside me. 
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Good-bye, dear friend, forgive the length of this 
letter. I have been told that you have tired yourself very 
much during your tour across India. Take care of your 
health. 

Believe in my deepest affection. 

Romain Rolland 
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Villeneuve ( Vaud ), Villa Olga, 
Sunday, 30 December, 1923. 


My Dear Great Friend, 

At the end of this year I send you an affectionate 
thought. More than once you have been in my thoughts 
during tire last months. The death of your faithful 
companion, W. Pearson, two or three days after he had 
spent the evening with my sister and me in Villeneuve, 
has moved me profoundly. And from the sorrow I felt, 
who saw Pearson only twice, for a few hours, casually, 
I could well appreciate what must have been your own 
suffering, you who had for fifteen years felt the ardour 
of his devotion. 

Our last talks were almost exclusively about you 
and Santiniketan. He was distressed to learn that you had 
to cope with so many difficulties, devoting all your time 
to tiring duties, for the sake of the institution and its 
preservation, which interfered with your creative activities. 

* It is a matter of deep pain and remorse for all who 
love you. I heard Pearson and Kalidas Nag (who was 
present when Pearson first visited me in Villeneuve) say: 
“We shan't allow it any longer. When we go back 
home, we must relieve the poet of his material worries.” 
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Pearson was also worried over your proposed journey to 
China in spring. I can only say: Take care of yourself for 
the sake of us all! Do not sacrifice the “ still small 
voice ” of poetry even at the cost of building ' up 
Santinikatan and its university, however great might be 
its importance for the world! 

In» any case it is better, for same years, to curtail 
the extension , of your university with its many branches 
and concentrate its energies in a strong nucleus than to 
risk your health and paralyse your art. Excuse me for 
expressing my mind, so indiscreetly perhaps! We are 
reading, my sister and I, your fine review, Visva-Bharati; 
it interests us very much. We enjoyed particularly— 
along with your illuminating studies which, whether 
historical or philosophical, are always visions of the soul 
—the articles of Prof. Winternitz, of Bipin Chandra Pal on 
“Narayana” and one of Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen’s on 
that wonderful Dadu, whose personality attracts me, 
I shall write about these numbers in the review, Europe. 

I have got into touch through correspondence with 
Prof. Paul Masson-Oursel of the School of Higher 
Studies, Paris. You, doubtless, know his works on 
comparative philosophy, in which he follows the 
simultaneous evolution of ideas in India, China and 
Europe. He opens out a new path in the higher 
teaching of French philosophy. He is a profound 
scholar, with an open mind, free from prejudices. He 
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is one of those who could, from far or near, render 
effective aid to your work at Santiniketan. 

. I shall persuade myself to send you very soon the 
French edition of my small book on Mahatma Gandhi 
which has just been published in Paris, and I shall not 
delay in following it up with my novel :—The Soul 
Enchanted (1st and 2nd vols.) 

My sister is going to send next week the translation 
of your story, Four Figures (quatuor) to the review 
Europe, which has promised to publish it without delay. 

I intend to write soon to Kalidas Nag and Prof. 
Benoit to thank them for their cordial letter. 

Accept, dear great friend, the affectionate greetings 
of my sister and myself for the new year and pray 
believe in my devoted attachment. 


Romain Rolland 
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Villeneuve ( Vaud ), Villa Olga, 
27 March, 1925. 


Mv Very Dear Friend, 

I have read with emotion the letter which you have 
taken the trouble to dictate to Kalidas Nag for me. I 
am deeply grateful to you for having done so at a time 
when you were still sore with the fatigue of travelling. 
I hope that rest in your own dear country, surrounded 
by faithful friends, has since restored to you that strength 
which is so precious to us. 

As to reasons for your depression, they cannot be 
so soon removed. I quite understand it. I know how 
it must pain you to see your people carried away by 
violent political and social currents to which they 
abandon themselves blindly. Time and its fever, its 
narrow brutality, have effected a breach in the religious 
soul of ancient India. -Her shortsighted desire aims at a 
goal which is too low and too near. It seems to have lost 
sight of her noble mission, her eternal aim. But this 
will last only for a while. And that which now is, no 
doubt, had to be: this is a common phenomenon in the 
universe. There is a Law hidden within this. It is 
for us to understand it, and without bending before its 
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might (because our Law transcends it) to watt h it take 
its course. 

In every country of the world, men like us >re alone. 
I believe they have always been so. But considering 
that, in this our present age of paroxysms, all characters 
tend to become exaggerated and over-emphasized, the 
divergence appears wider between the crowd which 
exists from day to day, and the small number of men 
who keep in touch with the eternal; between the cla¬ 
morous riot, of people who, by means of murderous war 
and hate, seek to assert, one against the other, their “Me” 
of the herd, their nations, and those who, having long 
passed that stage, seek to prepare the next, in order to 
receive therein the heirs to the present generation. The 
saying of Schiller, in Don Carlos which I have taken 
for a motto in my Les precurseurs is always true of us: 

. Iche lebe. 

Ein Burger derer, welche hommen werden. 

“I am a fellow-citizen of those who will come later.” 

Our home is the future. Indeed, even beyond the 
future, for we have built our nest in the tree of eternity ; 
so we can defy the winds, and sing our melody serenely ; 
like our blackbird-musicians of Europe who, installed 
at nightfall on high branches, sing their long fluty 
melopoeias for those who are at a distance. Like them 
who are in the light, whilst shadows already lengthen 
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on the ground, it is for us to transmit our speck of light 
to the centuries to come. 

But we also have the happiness of communicating 
it to each other. Throughout the world we are a small 
group inspired by the same ideas. And we should be 
stronger if we knew each other. For my part, I try to 
do so, as much as I possibly can. And your brave journeys 
to the Far East and Far West have been undertaken with 
the same object. The second of these voyages has not 
been very successful. But the conditions prevailing were 
not favourable ; and I don’t think you should judge 
Ibero-Indian America by this annoying attempt. Of all 
these countries, Argentine is the most de-individualised. 
One ought to get into touch with the tragic soul (per¬ 
haps the most tragic of all our European races) of 
Mexico, of Indian Peru, and of Chili,—with that haughty 
“ Desolation,” which is the title of a book of verses by 
, one of the noblest interpreters of that tragedy, 
Gabriela Mistral* 

I am addressing to Kalidas Nag, so that he may pass 
it on to you, the manuscript of an article I am 
publishing in the reviews of France and America for 
the 80th birth-anniversary (post mortem ) of Carl 
Spitteler. I consider this Swiss-German poet to be the 

* “Desolacion” : by Gabriela Mistral (published in 1923) ; Editions 
Nascimento, Santiago de Chile, Ahumada 272. Gabriela Mistral 
came to Europe last summer, and I met her. She inspired me with 
a feeling of deep respect. 
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greatest epic poet of Europe since Goethe and Milton. 
I knew him during the war and I have tried to express, 
in this article, the emotion and the joy which I owe to 
his books. I have also asked them to send you at 
Santiniketan the principal works of Spitteler—especially 
the three great epic poems: the Olympian Spring, and 
the two Prometheus. They have promised to do so. 
These works are written in German, but I trust that 
amongst those who surround you there will be found 
good translators, .who will read them to you or who 
will give you a re'sume', as they are of considerable 
dimensions. I warn you against the appreciations of 
German university men of letters. I can count only a 
small number of those who really understand the 
exceptional greatness of Spitteler; everything in him is 
far removed from the official literary canons of modern 
Germany. He is (or rather he was, for he died last 
December) a solitary giant in the midst of European art. 
However, his solitude did not weigh upon him. He was 
wise, brave and light-hearted. The very inadequate 
pages which I have dedicated to him, will all the same 
enable you to obtain a preliminary idea of the character 
of his powerful work. Of all that Europe has produced 
since several centuries, nothing seems to me so much 
akin to the mythical and religious epics of India as these 
poems. And, like the thinkers of India, he has a natural 
genius for “visualising” thought; with him even 
abstractions are plastic. I would request you, if you 
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wish to gain a first impression of his art, to read first, 
in “Prometheus and Epimetheus” the admirable episode, 
Pandora. And then, if this gives you any pleasure, the 
song “Die sieben schonen Amaschpand” and the song 
“Apoll der Seher” in “Olympischer Fruhling.” 

How much obliged I am to Kalidas Nag for giving 
me yout news! He is the most precious messenger we 
could have: the Indian Hermes, who goes from one to 
another, carrying the news of Asia tp Europe, and of 
Europe to Asia, and joining their hands. But the poor 
boy is loaded with care and work; and it makes me sad 
to think that he has to struggle with so many troubles. 
I fear lest his health, which is not very strong, should 
suffer for it. Your presence is his greatest happiness. 
He is the most loyal and most devoted of friends. My 
sister and I love him like a brother. 

We shall not be in Switzerland during the month of 
June. We must take a trip to Germany, where great 
musical festivals invite us to Leipzig (several days of the 
Handel festival—those colossi of music, comparable to 
the massive blocks of the Alps)—then to Bonn and 
Cologne, where the great annual “Rhenish Festival” 
takes place, the tradition of which had been interrupted 
by the war. These magnificent choral and instrumental 
fetes are the most solid glory of Germany. They 
constitute for me a kind of religious office, the grand 
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mass of the Soul of Europe. The Cantatas of |. S. Bach, 
the Miss a Solemnis of Beethoven, the Israel, Herakjes 
and Samson of Handel, are equal to the Bible,—and 
much nearer to us. 

Au revoir, my very dear friend, whom we tenderly 
love. We send you our most fervent good wishes for 
your good health and peace of mind. 

, Your faithful 

Romain Rolland 


I beg of you to excuse the insignificant pages 
which I have written as an introduction to A Quatre 
Voix. I did not want to do it, as they requested me to 
write them at the last moment, and I had not the time 
to treat such a great subject worthily. Moreover, I 
reserved for myself the task of doing so later on, after 
having permeated myself deeply with your works; and 
I still intend doing so. Be kind enough therefore not 
to attach any importance to this introduction, which is 
of no account to me. 

I have just now received an excellent letter from 
Andre'e Karpeles, who speaks of the melancholy pleasure 
she felt on seeing you in Italy. One would love to see 
the little group of friends re-united for once around you 
in India. 
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Villencuve, Tuesday, 18 August, 1925. 


Dear Friend, 

Your telegram of the 17th is heart-rending! 
(Already, a letter from Kalidas Nag yesterday made us 
fear such a decision.) Everything- was ready for 
receiving you. Rooms, doctors, and friends desirous of 
laying with you the foundations of an Asiatico-European 
intellectual union. There is a cruel Fate working against 
us. It will be long before we can find again such an 
opportunity of meeting and uniting in order to checkmate 
it. 


At any rate, spare your health! It is precious to us. 
It is necessary for the world that you should live long. 

With all affection from me and my sister. 

Yours 

Romain Rolland 


Do not altogether give up the idea of coming 
to have yourself treated at Valmont! You would be 
able to effect a complete cure. It would be wrong not to 
avail oneself of this treatment. 
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Villeneuve, 22 December, 1925. 


Dear Friend, 

Often I think of you. The lofty melancholy of the 
last letter which you wrote to me often haunts me. My 
mind crosses the seas, and I come into the room where 
the faithful Nag listens with sacred attention to your 
meditation. I am seated in a corner, not far from you, 
and I also am listening. 

What a contrast between the immense human society 
that has been formed in the world round your name, 
between the resonances which vibrate in thousands of 
human hearts in all countries and the moral solitude 
which surrounds you in your own country! 

This is undoubtedly the fate of those who speak to 
the universe, of those who do not shut themselves up 
within the bounds of the enclosure (of the small 
country). You are too vast for it. Your very presence 
troubles the dwellers of this enclosure. Who knows it 
better than I, an old Frenchman, held in my own country 
as a stranger! My little province of Nivcrnais will live 
in future in my Colas Breugnon. And she has not even 
read it. For having defended during the war the highest 
soul of France, her genius for humanity, France denies 
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me; the Theatre Francais has just declared that they 
would never stage a work of the man who had written 
“ Au-dessus de la Melee" Such is the law, ironical and 
tragic. He who wishes to save his people is an 
enemy of the people, as is said in the beautiful play by 
Ibsen. 

I think that we, the men “above the battles,” we are 
the greatest fighters, the eternal fighters. Our war knows 
no compromise, no truce, no treaty L It has no other 
victory, no other peace to expect save inward victory and 
peace. But we have to conquer and maintain them 
against all blows of destiny. Our universe is within us. 
It is for us to discover its laws of divine harmony. 

For a long time you possess its mastery. It is the 
secret of your power over our hearts that we hear 
resounding under your fingers this “music of the 
spheres” which fills your room. I listen to it (with Nag). 

The Western year is going out. It is going away 
in the whirling fury of wild hot winds, which for the 
last two or three days are moving about howling in the 
mountain ranges and have suddenly made the gathered 
snows melt. The “Foehn” as it is called here. How easy 
it is to understand that the ancients had personified 
the winds! I heard them tonight, shrieking, laughing, 
howling like a pack of unchained spirits—or like the 
whirling shades in Dante’s Hell! 
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But opposite my window my ancient walnut century- 
old, denuded of leaves, stands passive with its great body, 
heroic and naked; and the ends of the branch's hardly 
bow at the passing of the storm. 

Dear friend, I send you the affectionate wishes of 
your friends of the West! May the thought of their 
love be to you an additional source of strength! 

I hope that the coming year will not pass without 
our seeing each otjier, and I beg you to believe me with 
all my heart your friend who admires you and who loves 
you. 


Romain Rolland 



XIV 

Villeneuve (Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Wednesday, 2 June, 1926. 

Dear Friend, 

Wc arc delighted to know that you have arrived 
without being too tired, and we expect you next week 
with joy. I hope nothing will delay your arrival, as we 
are bound by the following arrangements: 

On June 21st, my sister and I have to be absent for 
a week. We shall return to Villeneuve towards the end 
of June; then about the 10th or 12th July, I am going 
away alone, for several weeks. 

The best plan would therefore be for you to arrive at 
Villeneuve (as you have expressed the intention of doing 
in your letter) about the 8th or 10th of June, that is to 
say, (U the beginning or the middle of next wee\\ for 
we shall thus have a dozen days to see each other, at 
first; then again ten to fifteen days at the end of June. 

As to accommodation, by far the best plan is that 
you should establish yourself at the grand Hotel Byron, 
Villeneuve, which is very beautiful, very quiet, outside 
the town, in the midst of gardens and meadows, and 
beside the lake. My sister will see to it that you have 
fine secluded rooms there. Kindly telegraph to the 
Hotel Byron, Villeneuve, the exact number of people 
coming with you and the date of your arrival. 
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I had first thought and had long ago written to you 
about the clinic of Valmont-sur-Territel. But it is better 
for. you to be at the Hotel Byron. This is thr reason 
why. 

The doctor at Valmont, whom I had in mind for 
you, is obliged to absent himself for reasons of health. 
Without him Valmont would lose its principal 
advantages; and he himself (I was talking to him about 
this yesterday) advised your putting up at the Hotel 
Byron. You would be much freer there, whilst being 
equally well looked after at the same time. A great 
doctor of Lausanne, a specialist in heart diseases, will 
come to visit you there; and another local doctor, who 
is very good and recommended by Valmont, will be able 
to follow daily the effects of the treatment: (for, in your 
kind of illness it is not so essential to give well-considered 
prescriptions as to watch regularly their reactions, so as 
to be able to modify or adjust the treatment according¬ 
ly.—All this, be it understood, will be done according to 
your convenience. Nothing will be decided except by 
you, when you will be here. But from now all this is 
at your disposal. 

Until our early meeting then, dear friend. We are 
praying that nothing may happen to disturb your health 
or interfere with your plans. Kindly convey to those 
round you our cordial sentiments of friendship, and 
believe in my profound affection. 


Romain Rolland 
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Villeneuve ( Vaud), Villa Olga, 
Tuesday, 8 June, 1926. 

Dear Friend, 

I have received your telegram; it shows that you are 
keeping well, since you are prolonging your stay in Italy, 
And nobody is better pleased than we are, on this 
account. But I am not without misgivings as regards 
our meeting, because, as I wrote to you, I must leave 
Villeneuve on the 10th or llth July, remain away till 
the middle of August. If you want to see me, it is 
therefore necessary that you should arrive before that date, 
and I very much hope that you will not postpone your 
arrival beyond the first days of July, so that we may 
have time to talk about the essential things we both have 
in mind. You will excuse my affectionate importunity 
and understand my distress if, due to further postpone¬ 
ment, we should, being so near, miss each other once 
again. At any other time I should have come to Rome 
to see you; I love that city above all; but at present the 
soil of Italy is forbidden to me. 

I send you my fraternal greetings and our most 
ardent wishes that you may avoid all fatigue and 
preserve your precious health. 

Yours 

Romain Rolland 
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Allow me to remind you that I must already be 
away for about a wee\ from the 20th or 21st to the 30th 
June,—then that I shall be bac\ in Villeneuve f'om the 
30th June to the 10th or 11th July, and that I must 
depart again, for several weeks. 
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Villeneuve ( Vaud ), Villa Olga, 
8 July, 1926. 


Dear Great Friend, 

% 

You are always with us. Although every day of 
your tour takes you further away from us, we preserve 
here the warmth of your presence, the affectionate light 
of your eyes, and of your dear talks. Accept my loving 
thanks for these twelve beautiful days which you have 
granted us. They are now part of the most precious 
treasure of our life. 

I would have liked to show you my affection better. 
Not to be able to speak to you directly in your language 
was a discomfort. However faithfully and discreetly 
my sister Madeleine translated our words, they could not 
have the intimacy of a tete-a-tete. This problem of the 
need of a common language dominates all our efforts at 
universal rapprochement. I continue talking with you, 
in silence. I follow you on your long pilgrimage in 
search of fraternal minds. The best are often those most 
difficult to reach, those who remain aloof, silent, concen¬ 
trated. Your plan to come back another year, and to 
settle down for some months in one country is the best, 
I believe, to make all these affluents come to you. 
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Never forget the magic power of your name and all 
it represents for an elite of Europe! Undoubtedly it 
knows you only partially, by imperfect translations. 
(Who indeed knows you, even among those who are 
nearest to you?) But Duhamel has just told me these 
last days that there is something more essential than the 
direct effect of books—it is their “fragrance”—these 
mysterious emanations of a God-pervaded soul. There 
exist a multitude of poets whom one reads and whose 
art is admired. Byt very few radiate this enchantment 
which awakens and exalts the forces of life. You are 
one of these good genii. May you still for a long time 
to come help and guide the free pilgrims on the arduous 
road of justice and truth—or, as said the Greeks, of the 
beautiful and the true. 

Take care of yourself. We fear the winter in 
America for you. We send you and all those who are 
with you, your son, Mr. and Mrs. Mahalanobis, our 
cordial friendship. To you our gratitude and deep 
affection. 


Yours 

Romain Rolland 

I have written to Salvemini and to President 
Masaryk. I shall soon write to Mr. Mahalanobis. 
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Villeneuve ( Vaud ), Villa Olga, 
Thursday, 11 November, 1926. 

Dear Friend, whom I revere and whom I love, I 
would dike these words to reach you at Balatonfured, 
before you take again the road to the East, and to bring you 
our salutation, our Au revoir and our affectionate wishes, 
mine and those of Europe which you have honoured by 
this noble visit—from the North to the South, from the 
Occident to the Levant—despite the great hardships and 
the danger for your health. 

We understand only too well that you should not 
expose yourself to the risk of a second crossing of Europe 
in order to come back to Switzerland and to France. 
But we deeply regret, my sister and I, not to see you 
once again. One must learn to limit oneself! You 
have given us much. 

What I most regret is that circumstances have forced 
us to devote a large part of our conversations to discussing 
contemporary and depressing subjects—that unfortunate 
Italy—instead of devoting ourselves, as we would both 
have liked, to things eternal. Be assured that they 
occupy my mind very much—more indeed than the 
ephemeral vicissitudes of the eternal melee. And I 
would have liked to exchange with you—but all alone 
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(with my good and dear interpreter, my sister)—our 
thoughts concerning the soul and destinies, the invisible, 
the omnipresent and the essence eternal. These beauti¬ 
ful days, at the end of autumn, with the golden sun on 
multicoloured forests, like a tapestry of Flanders, would 
have favoured these meditations by ourselves and in 
subdued tones. But one must be contented with having 
them from afar, in thought, from soul to soul. Mine will 
follow you all along your return voyage. 

In the next twcf years, Europe will celebrate the cen¬ 
tenary of two of her greatest sons (the third, of Goethe, 
will follow in a few years):—on March 26th, 1927, 
the centenary of Beethoven’s death;—in August 1928, that 
of Tolstoy’s birth. My health permitting, I shall try to 
take part in the two principal festivals of commemoration: 
for Beethoven in Vienna;—for Tolstoy in Moscow. I 
would have liked to meet you there too. Ordinarily 
I do not participate in any of these commemorations, 
for I think that the best way of celebrating the great dead 
is to live and to act according to their example and to 
walk on the path they have traced. But I make an 
exception for Beethoven and Tolstoy (and I add Goethe). 
I am the child of their thought, of their sufferings, of 
their battles. And I must bring them the testimony of 
my love and of my faith. 

During these last few weeks (22nd October 1926) 1 
have acquired a letter by Goethe, written on the 22nd 
of October 1826 (exactly a century ago), where he speaks 
5 
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of India with Wilheln^ von Humboldt. One senses in 
it the attraction and the fear which the world of Indian 
thought and art caused within him. He seems to be 
afraid of losing the severe equilibrium which all through 
his life he had imposed upon his tormented life. (For 
the trut Goethe is so little known! And his “olympian” 
peace is but the result of his will ever awake after a 
life-long battle against his “demon.”) In this same 
letter he speaks of his second Faust, of the magnificent 
" Helena” episode which he was going to publish. It 
would have given me pleasure to show it to you. 

Good-bye, dear and beloved friend. May a friendly 
fate enfold you within its wings! My sister sends you 
her very affectionate thoughts. You are always, in spirit, 
with us. Remember us to the friendly memory of your 
children and of your companions, and pray believe me, 

Your faithful friend 
Romain Rolland 

Confidential : I know not whether you have read in 
the papers of the terrible scenes which happened in Italy 
during the last fifteen days, since the outrage and bestial 
massacre of this 15-year-old child at Bologna. Almost 
throughout the whole of Italy frightful scenes of violence, 
robberies and destruction; more than five to six thousand 
innocent people wounded. I learn this morning that at 
Naples the house of Benedetto Croce had been invaded, 
as well as the house of the well-known dramatist 
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Roberto Bracco. A gifted draughtsman whom I knew, 
Scalarini, is dying. 

The affair of Colonel Ricciotti Garibaldi, arrested in 
France as an agent-provocateur of Fascism for fomenting 
false plots against Mussolini and receiving money from 
Mussolini’s chiefs of police, in order to hand over the 
anti-fascist refugees in France and to compromise her 
hospitality in the eyes of the world, throws a sinister 
light upon this political system of crime and hypocrisy. 

Often I have accused myself for having disturbed 
your rest when I took away from you the confidence you 
had in your Italian hosts. However, I had no other 
interest in my mind but your glory, which I value more 
than your rest. I did not want devils misusing your 
sacred name in the annals of history. Forgive me if my 
intervention has caused you some restless hours. The 
future (the present already) will show you that I have 
acted as your faithful and vigilant guide. 
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Villeneuve ( Vaud ), Villa Olga, 
31 March, 1930. 

Dear Friend, 

Our affection greets you upon your arrival on our 
Latin soil. May the Mediterranean smile on you ! 

I cannot find more beautiful flowers to offer you 
than the Greek poems of which I am taking the liberty 
of sending you a parcel by registered post. The author 
is a man whom I consider to be the greatest living poet 
of Europe: Costis Palamas; and it is one of my dearest 
wishes that you should meet each other. Have you not 
possibly the intention of attending the Festival of Delphi, 
which is going to take place at the beginning of May, 
and where they are going to act the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus? (I send you one of their programmes). 
Greece will be glad to greet you through the voice of 
one of her noblest bards brought to life again. 

My sister and I entertain the hope of seeing you 
soon, as well as your children, and send you our affec¬ 
tionate and respectful remembrances. 

Romain Rolland 

P.S. The address of Costis Palamas is at Athens, 
Asclipios 3. He is President of the Academy of Athens. 
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Villeneuve ( Vaud ), Villa Olga, 
24 August, 1932. 


Dear Friend, 

I learn with deep sorrow of the twofold bereavement 
which has just spread over you its funeral veil. Alas, 
as we advance towards the other shore, we see those 
whom we love overtaking us. And our heart is already 
more than half on the other side. Our consolation lies 
in our sorrow. Not our dead leave us: it is we who 
leave the living. 

But which of the two shores is in our eyes the truer 
and the fuller life? 

I feel nearer to you still in the fellowship of pain, 
which detaches our bark from the old land of love and 
of trials, and drives it across the stream, as St. Christopher, 
towards the other shore. 

Believe in my fervent affection. 

Romain Rolland 
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Villeneuve ( Vaud), Villa Olga, 
20 November, 1935. 


Dear Friend, 1 

The World Committee Against War requests me to 
thank you for having kindly consented to join the In¬ 
itiative Committee of the Universal Congress of Peace. 
They have asked me to send you the accompanying 
circular. There is no question of appealing for an 
effective subscription from India, which needs all 
her resources to meet her own needs and the 
calamities produced by pitiless Nature. It is only as 
a good example which is encouraging for the rest of 
the world that India should demonstrate her fraternal 
solidarity with other countries, in this endeavour for a 
universal assemblage for the defence of Peace. It will 
be enough to express it by a gesture. Will you associate 
yourself with our appeal by signing it ? 

I hope your health is good and I beg you to bring us 
to the kind remembrance of your dear ones. My sister 
Madeleine greets you affectionately. 

Pny believe in my profound and faithful friendship. 

Romain Rolland 
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Villeneuve (Vaud ), Villa Olga, 
5 December, 1937. 


Very Dear Friend, 

We have just read with emotion in the Harijan the 
news of your redent illness and of your visit—when 
hardly convalescent—to Mahatmaji who is also ill. Our 
t(mights were with you, mingled with a tender venera- 
tiqn for you both. I hope you have regained your health, 
ard that your radiant light will be preserved for a long 
tine yet to this poor world over which menacing 
shtdows are gathering. 

In the Bulletin of the “ Indian Civil Liberties 
Ulion”, which I receive from time to time, I read your 
geat name always in the frontline of the sacred struggle 
Far the defence of liberty and for justice. 

You know that in the West I take part in the same 
rattles, which are still more desperate: for the circle of 
nemies is fiercer and draws closer every day. But the 
wakening (social, moral and intellectual) of the 
workers and peasants of France is a joy and a great hope 
Dr me. Especially since the last two or three years they 
ave became conscious of their unity and strength, as 
/ell as of their duty towards humanity at large. I 
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would wish them to have a powerful political guide like 
Jaures and a great poet like Victor Hugo—or like your¬ 
self. They deserve it. 

In spite of my bad health—very carefully watched 
over by my two affectionate guardians, my wife and my 
sister, I had the good fortune of never having had to 
interrupt my work up till now. I have published lately 
a new volume of my Beethoven Studies, which I have 
called “The Song of Resurrection,” (dealing with the 
period of crisis which brought forth the last sonatas and 
the “Missa Solemnis” of Beethoven). And I am biey 
with a new drama of my Cycle of the French Revolution 
—“Robespierre”, which marks the broken pinnacle of tne 
pyramid. Whilst writing it, how many a tragic problem 
of our times do I not encounter! 

In which of your books has the beautiful poem 
appeared, which was inspired by the death of Pearson, 
and of which I read some fragments in the Harijan ? 
It touched me deeply. 

Will you convey my affectionate remembrance to yoti 
son and daughter-in-law, whose passing through here 
will never be effaced from our hearts; but the beautiful 
Hotel Byron, where they and you had put up, no longer 
exists. It is burnt down. It is now a huge deserted 
esplanade above the lake, surrounded by a circle of big 
trees—fruit-trees and cedars and wellingtonias. 

I also address my cordial salutation to our dear 
Kalidas Nag who I hope keeps good health. Pray be 
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assured, my dear friend, of my faithful and 'profound 
affection. 

We are leaving Switzerland next year. ^My mind 
no longer feels free enough here. I shall return to 
France where I have purchased in my Burgundy a small 
landed property on the ancient hill of Vezelav, where 
Saint Bernard preached the second crusade, and which 
is crowned by one of the most beautiful romano-gothic 
cathedrals of France. 

We hope to be’installed there in summer. 

Romain Rolland 
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Vczelay (Yonne), 

14, Grande rue, 

27 February, 1940. 


Dear Great Friend, 

My sister was with me, at Vezelajf, where we received 
the letter announcing the marriage of your grand¬ 
daughter; we were happy to hear of it and we send you 
our congratulations and our very affectionate wishes. 

I have not been able to write to you for a long time 
but my friendship remains faithful to you and my 
thoughts often visit you. 

You know that I have left Switzerland since two 
years, and that I am installed with my wife in an old 
city of the 13th century, which has an epic past and 
which from its rock crowned by a dominating basilica, 
overlooks a vast circle of the meadows, woods and hills 
of Burgundy and Morvan. It had seen, in the olden 
days, Saint Bernard preaching the Second Crusade, and 
the Kings of France and England: Philippe-Auguste 
and Richard Caeur-de-lion enlisting for the Holy Land. 
Formerly great and flourishing, the city now lies dying 
within the precincts of its old medieval walls. It is 
there, on these walls, above the patrol way, that my house 
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is situated. From my bed I see the sun rise fai away on 
the hills. 

The war has created a solitude around us. Com¬ 
munications are not easy, especially in winter. The 
nearest railway station is about ten kilometers away, but 
we have kept our motor-car, and the radio connects us 
with the rest of the world. Unable to write in the news¬ 
paper, which the state of war does not permit, I work 
and write for happier days. I re-live and try to fix on 
paper my memories of the past century,—the days of my 
youth, and the first struggles, before 1900. 

I hope you arc keeping good health and that your 
days and nights are bathed in the sacred flame of poetry. 

In a world handed over to blind violence and false¬ 
hood, we must preserve within us truth and peace. 

Believe me, dear great friend, yours with brotherly 
affection 

Romain Roluand 

P.S. Kindly convey my kind remembrances to all 
your family. 

It is long since we have had any news of our dear 
common friend, Kalidas Nag. We are anxious. 




CONVERSATIONS 




I 


Villcneuve, 24 June, 1926. 

The talk turned to Goethe and European literature of 
the 18th century. Rolland was speaking enthusiastically 
about Weimar. He said that in order to catch the spirit 
of Goethe, one niust go to Weimar which retained 
something of the harmony of Goethe’s spirit. Goethe 
had lived in other places but the inward significance of 
his life could not be appreciated without visiting 
Weimar. 

Rolland then began speaking about the music of 
the 18th century. He asked: 

“Have you heard anything of Gluck? He lived in 
the 18th century. Among modern European composers 
he has the largest amount of what I may call the Greek 
feeling, retaining in music only what was serene and 
beautiful, and eliminating with austere severity every¬ 
thing that was superfluous. Before him European music 
was something like medieval Gothic architecture. It 
possessed great exuberance of spirit, but was apt to get 
lost in a mass of details. The reform accomplished by 
Gluck at the end of the 18th century, just before the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, was coming back to 
pure line and pure form. He was a German, or rather 
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a Bohemian, who lived much in France where he was 
well appreciated.” 

Tagom. : “I have always felt the immense power 
of your European music. I love Beethoven and also 
Bach. I must confess, it takes a good deal of time to 
understand and thoroughly appreciate the idiom of your 
music. As a young boy I heard European music being 
playecT on the piano; much of it I found attractive, but 
I could not enter fully into the spirit of the thing. Do 
the different countries of Europe haVe peculiar features 
of their own in their music? For example, has Italian 
music any special characteristics? Is the general spirit 
different from that of German music?” 

Rolland : “Very different indeed. A good deal 
of modern European music had originally come from 
Italy but became completely changed in its develop¬ 
ment. In the south the music has more beauty, but as 
you go to the north it becomes more and more complex. 
In the old Italian music of the 16th century you find 
delicate lines and shades, and the beauty of melody is 
prominent; in the north there is more emotion. Among 
modern composers Puccini has great gifts but lacks in 
taste, and I think modern Italian music is rather spoiled 
and extravagant. In old Italy the composer and poet 
were both seeking for purity.” 

After some more discussion about music, Tagore 
said: 

“I want to ask you a question. The purpose of art 
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is not to give expression to emotion but to use it for 
the creation of significant form. Literature j\ not the 
direct expression of any emotion. En»t»n only 
supplies the occasion which makes it possible to bring 
forth the creative act. A Grecian urn is not the 
representation of any particular emotion which is at all 
important: but it gives form to some definite urge of the 
artist’s mind. In European music I find, however, that 
an attempt is sometimes made to give expression to 
particular emotions. Is this desirable ? Should not 
music also'use emotion as material only, and not as an 
end in itself?” 

Rolland : “A great musician must always use 
emotion as substance out of which beautiful forms are 
created. But in Europe musicians have had such an 
abundance of good material that they tended to over¬ 
emphasise the emotional aspects. A great musician must 
have poise, for without it his work perishes.” 

Tagore : “Take the opera II Traviata. Is it not 
too definite? Does it not try to describe everything in 
too definite terms?” 

Rolland : “Yes, it is a defect of our music, especial¬ 
ly since the beginning of the 19th century, after the 
romantic work of Beethoven was written and particularly 
after Wagner.” 

Tagore : “In India we have the other extreme. 
The singer often takes too much liberty with the music. 
In pictures and in literature the outward form is fixed, 

6 
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but music requires for its interpretation the human 
voice; even in instrumental music you have the 
human havd which is very flexible. The singer must 
therefore be a true artist and not merely an artisan. ‘In 
India the composer has to depend a great deal on the 
singer to make the music complete by his rendering, 
but unfortunately the singer often overshadows the 
composer by his own variations.” 

Rolland : “This was also the state of affairs in 
Europe at the time of Handel. In. old Italian music, 
interpretation was left to the singers, the composers 
always leaving many things indefinite. In the popular 
comedies of Italy the music given by the composer was 
simply a kind of sketch. The player improvised, filled 
in, and often sang extempore, sometimes to the accom¬ 
paniment of the composer. Every time both songs and 
music were different, and a good deal has naturally 
vanished.” 

Tagore : “That is a characteristic of music, much 
of it vanishes. A good deal depends on the singer; its 
medium is a living channel.” 

Rolland : “In those days singers were terrible 
tyrants, especially in the south. In the north we had 
greater precision; the northern tradition is to have 
things as definite as possible.” 

Tagore : “Yes, that also is necessary. Your modern 
music is now well organised and harmony keeps the 
music pure, free from adulteration and counterfeits, as 
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the currency of a country is kept pure by the mints.” 

Rolland : “But don’t you think it is only music 
which is petrified that can be kept pure in/this way? 
Music which is living cannot be kept completely 
unchanged.” 

After some time Tagore said: “You know, I am 
not merely a writer of verse; I am keenly interested in 
music and I myself compose songs. I have always felt 
puzzled why there are such great differences in musical 
form in different •countries. Surely music should be 
more universal than other forms of art, for its vehicle 
is easy to reproduce and transmit from one country to 
another.” 

Rolland : “In every country music passes through 
several stages. The differences observed at any parti¬ 
cular time may possibly be due to a difference of the 
particular stage of development. Music has its child¬ 
hood, growth, and decay. The first song of emotion 
finds expression through a form which is scarcely ade¬ 
quate, then comes a perfect harmony between emotion 
and external form, and finally a certain formalisation, 
a stereotyping and decay. If life continues, a new over¬ 
flow and a new cycle begins again.” 

Tagore : “It is the same in every form of art; in 
literature also we find that a new urge creates its own 
form. After some time a form which was once new 
becomes old and worn through constant usage and is 
no longer adequate.” 
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Rolland : “Yes, and so with life also. We have 
the eternal flow from form to form.” 

Tagom : “Master-minds create new forms. Then 
come men without gift who imprison art in rusty fetters, 
and a time comes for breaking through bonds again.” 

Rolland : “In Europe we are in the last phase: 
we feel we are imprisoned in a cage.” 

Tagore : “Yes, perhaps you have become too 
intcllectualised; everything which is vital and humane 
is getting killed.” « 

Rolland : “There is a tendency for our whole life 
to degenerate into a huge mechanical organisation.” 

Tagore : “Its signs are appearing everywhere over 
the face of your beautiful old Europe. We find every¬ 
where the same mask, monotonous and devoid of beauty. 
The Italian cities which I visited are all becoming too 
modern in their appearance. But Florence was beauti¬ 
ful; the people there retained a certain detachment of 
mind which appealed to me very strongly. Without 
this detachment the life of art cannot exist.” 

Rolland : “Yes, they still have a more rustic side 
to their life. Lately, Florentines have been looking back 
to their ancestors. This is probably the secret of 
Florence being a great artistic centre.” 

The talk took a lighter turn as tea was brought in. 
We all came out on the balcony. There was a brilliant 
glow in the west, but a little cloud came up. A few 
birds were singing in the neighbouring trees. The poet 
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came back to the subject that they had been discussing 
a little earlier. 1 

Tagore : “I first heard European songs when I was 
17-year old, during m.y first visit to London. The artist 
was Milson, who used to have a great reputation in 
those days. He sang nature-songs, giving imitation of 
birds’ cries, a kind of mimicry, which appeared extremely 
ludicrous to me. Music should capture the delight of 
birds’ songs, giving human form to the joy with which 
a bird sings. But it should not try to be a representa¬ 
tion of such songs. Take the Indian rain-songs. They 
do not try to imitate the sound of falling raindrops. 
They rekindle the joy of rain-festivals, and convey 
something of the feeling associated with the rainy 
season. Somehow the songs of springtime do not have 
the same depth; I do not know why.” 

Rolland : “When are your spring festivals held ?” 

Tagore : “In Bengal towards the end of February 
and in early March when the southern spring-breeze 
begins to blow; the days are hot while nights are cool 
and pleasant. This is also the season for the peasant 
to start work in the field. Is it purely association which 
gives beauty to the rain-songs? Or is it something 
which is really inherent in them? It is true that we get 
accustomed to hear rain-melodies more frequently in the 
rainy season; it is possible, these tunes bring back to 
our mind the joy and delight of the rainy season itself. 
But then the spring and summer melodies possess equally. 
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strong associations and yet they do not stir us so 
profound 1 ^.” 

Rolland : “Perhaps the melodies themselves have 
peculiar differences.” 

Tagore : “In poetry a particular word possesses a 
subtle atmosphere' of its own literary associations. The 
peculiar value of such words will never be intelligible 
to foreigners; they cannot be appreciated as being 
supremely beautiful by merely listening to them, or even 
by merely understanding their literal meaning, for the 
association will be lacking. In English take the follow'- 
ing lines from Keats: 

. . magic casement opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

“If I translate it into Bengali, it would become 
meaningless; it would have no significance for Bengali 
readers: . magic casement, opening on the foam 

of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.’ The phrases 
lack in living association to our people. Similarly it is 
possible that a certain clause, a certain grouping of 
notes, gradually acquires a value through growth of 
association. We may have musical phrases acquiring 
new values like words in literature through long con¬ 
tinued usage.” 

Rolland : “This kind of image formation occurs 
in European music, for example, in Bach whose careful 
phrasings have been carefully studied. Much of the 
beauty of his music is due to the use of certain musical 
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forms which he borrowed from the earlier music of 
the 17th and 18th centuries and which he used/effectively 
with the instinct of a genius. In pastoral ndisic, certain 
groupings are used continually which are even now in 
vogue. If these particular groupings are used in non- 
pastoral music, even then they would create an atmos¬ 
phere of pastoral life. It is probable that your associa¬ 
tions of rain-songs are also brought about in the same 
way.” 

Rolland was* much interested in Indian music and 
* 

asked many questions. 

“What are your chief instruments?” 

Tagore : “The Vina which gives extremely pure 
notes: it has not the flexibility of the violin, but preserves 
the purity of our melodies in a characteristic way.” 

He was still thinking about the suggestiveness of 
literature and came back to Keats: 

“Although Keats cannot be translated into Bengali, 
I can understand the beauty of his poems. We lack the 
proper associations to start with, but after some 
familiarity with the ideals and with some knowledge 
of the surroundings in which these poems were written, 
we also can acquire the facility of appreciating them. 
So in spite of individual or geographical peculiarities of 
form, there is something which is universal in poetry. 
It requires education and also the growth of familiarity, 
but, given these things, poetry can be appreciated by 
every one. Similarly, what is pleasant to the European 
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car must have something in it which is universal. 
Indian mu^ic also must have an appeal to foreigners who 
have the necessary training.” 

Rolland : “Yes, after getting away from the part 
which is merely superficial or fashionable. Certain 
peculiarities belong only to the surface which reflect the 
passing fancy of a particular time.” 

Tagore : “In pictures, or in plastic art, the material 
consists of the representation of things which are in a 
way familiar to most people and can e'asily be apprehen¬ 
ded by every one. But phrases in music are not familiar; 
so when we build up an architecture of music the whole 
thing appears fantastic to a foreigner. This is why it 
is much more difficult for a foreigner to understand 
foreign music than to appreciate foreign art.” 

After a little while, the poet went on to speak about 
the sources of inspiration in art and literature. 

Tagore : “The starting point for all arts, poetry, 
painting or music, is the breath, the rhythm which is 
inherent in the human body and which is the same every¬ 
where, and is therefore universal. I believe musicians 
must often be inspired by the rhythm of the circulation 
of hlood or breath. A very interesting study would be 
a comparison of four tunes of different countries. With 
more developed music things become more complex, 
and the underlying similarities cannot be systematically 
traced.” 



II 


Villeneuve, 25 June, 1926. 
• 

Tagore : “1 want to tell you about my Italian visit. 
In India I was full of hesitation whether I should come 
to Italy at all. In an Italian steamer in which I came 
1 had a long talk* with the captain. He was full of 
admiration for Mussolini and fascism. He told me how 
things in Italy had changed for the better during the 
last few years. My Italian friends in India had also said 
the same thing. On my arrival in Rome I met the 
French ambassador. He and others all said that 
Mussolini had saved Italy from utter ruin. I said that 
that was not the most important thing. I was however 
trying to understand their point of view. They all 
agreed in thinking that during the great war something 
had happened which made Italian people extremely un¬ 
disciplined. They all confessed to something in the 
Italian people which was against order and self-govern¬ 
ment. They said that those who cannot govern them¬ 
selves must be governed by some external agency. If a 
large majority of people themselves confess that they 
have lost the capacity for self-government or self-control, 
it seems reasonable to admit that a different course would 
become applicable in their case. Then I saw Mussolini. 
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In certain ways he has a striking appearance and I 
thought <hat his personality may have had a direct 
appeal to 'the Italian people. I tried to reconcile the 
whole situation in the following way. 

“With the tremendous growth of science you have 
become in almost -everything, Government or State, like 
everything else in Europe, impersonal. The great 
advance of science gave you the power to create 
machineries of all kinds and Europe thought that the 
human factor can be eliminated in Aiachinery. In fact, 
as machinery was supposed to be absolutely free from 
mistakes, it was thought that society could be saved 
better by mechanical organisation than by human 
personalities; but the great danger is that if something 
goes wrong with the machine there is an immediate 
deadlock. Owing to the great war the social and 
administrative body in Europe broke down and there 
was great misery; the people who suffered cried for help 
and found that they could not get any help from 
machines but had to depend on individuals. If at this 
stage somebody comes forward with a forceful personality 
and announces that he has saved them, then the people 
naturally accept him as their saviour; specially when 
they saw that Mussolini succeeded in clearing away the 
wreckage of the parliamentary machine and substituted 
his word as law. The common people, in spite of all 
their weakness, are human beings. The personality of 
Mussolini could not but have a great effect on them, 
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specially at a time when they had lost faith in their old 
mechanical contrivances.” * 

Rolland : “The question is whether 'it would be 
worth while to lose one’s reason in order to live.” 

Tagore : “It all depends on the actual facts. A 
situation may come about in which a temporary 
surrender of one’s initiative may be welcome. 1 was 
told that Italy had become a land of lunatics. It was 
the best that could happen for the people themselves 
to put the whole country under the control of a master¬ 
ful personality who alone could bring back order. Once 
this was achieved, they could hope for higher things to 
come back in time. I have been told that this is what 
actually happened. Mussolini has succeeded in bring¬ 
ing back law and order to the people. Now they are 
prosperous and happy, in fact far better than they were 
just after the war. I am told that formerly peaceful 
citizens could not go out without weapons and ran the 
risk of being assassinated and looted at any moment. 
One thing is now changed, that foreigners can now 
travel with security in every part in Italy and I was 
assured that all this was due to the forceful personality 
of Mussolini. 

“Duke Scottie in Milan told me that his mouth is 
shut. My guide Formichi told me that Duke Scottie 
was an incorrigible anti-Fascist. While I had been talk¬ 
ing with the Duke, from time to time he got extremely 
nervous so that I did not get an opportunity of having 
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a quiet talk' with the Duke.” 

RollAnd : “The most undesirable thing to my 
mind is that nobody could speak out. I realise the 
difficulties of the situation in Italy. England, France 
and Italy were the three countries which had given the 
parliamentary system a trial on a big scale. England 
is in a very fortunate position because her parliamentary 
education began centuries ago and a sound, reliable civic 
consciousness has steadily grown up and matured. 
When parliamentarism is in danger, voluntary organisa¬ 
tions simultaneously spring up to defend it and lend 
their support. This has made political conditions in 
England extremely suitable. In France love of liberty 
is strong among the individuals but there is very little 
organisation. They cannot resist effectively the encroach¬ 
ment on the liberties of the people. They submit 
easily. In Italy it is still worse. There is very little 
initiative among the populace ; they submit to the least 
sort of organised force. In the case of France I have 
myself known many critical periods. I remember in 
1877 General Boulanger was almost on the point of be¬ 
coming the Dictator of France. If he had shown a little 
more initiative he would certainly have become the 
Dictator. Most of the people were Republicans, but they 
would have failed to resist him. My own brother was 
at a Teachers Training School where everybody was 
Republican. Many of them wanted to issue a manifesto 
protesting against Boulanger, but out of about 130 only 
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8 actually signed and the rest were afraid, ^though the 
Dictator was not actually in power. They \yere afraid 
of their future. j 

“I believe the same thing, or still worse, is actually 
happening in Italy. In reality only a small group of 
Fascists, very ardent, very sincere, have got power. I 
have lived in Italy for a long time and my own impres¬ 
sion is that the people are extremely undisciplined. 
The very huge crowd which immensely admires 
Mussolini today would crush him tomorrow if he shows 
the least weakness. I remember them shouting Viva 
Crespi one day and break his statue the next day. I 
have seen them breaking the doors of the French 
embassy one day and threaten the German legation the 
next day. Mussolini will remain in power so long as 
he is absolutely in form and strong. If he shakes a little 
the whole country will rapidly turn against him. 

‘I feel sorry that a large number of ardent idealists 
who are followers of Mazzini were prevented from 
speaking to you in Italy. A young Italian came to see 
me. He had started several philanthropic and educa¬ 
tional institutions before the war and had gathered a 
group of teachers, but all this was broken up as he had 
not subscribed to Fascism and would not agree to the 
instruction of the Fascist organisation in his own institu¬ 
tion. He saw the Minister of Education himself and 
asked the Minister, ‘Do you want me to lose my soul?’ 
To that the Minister replied, ‘It is written in the Gospel 
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that you nyist lose your soul to win it.’ And he said 
he could ^iot advise any teacher to help him with the 
work of the^ institution, for it would be over with him 
immediately. I have heard the same song from Dr. 
Salvamini, the great historian of Mazzini and Italian 
liberty. He had to leave Italy and settle in England, 
which also was only possible because he had some private 
fortune* Mussolini has issued a decree under which 
exiles from Italy lose their rights of citizenship and their 
properties in Europe are confiscated.. I have also seen 
Fascist papers writing editorials about the ‘sacred’ 
murder of Salvamini. 

“A young man of about twenty-five came to see me 
from Milan. He was a delegate who spoke as a 
representative of the people. He told me: ‘We have 
suffered physical oppression but the greater oppression 
was that our mouths were forcibly shut. I have come 
to talk to you so that you may tell Tagore.’ The young 
man went to Germany. I shall try to put you in touch 
with him. 

“I realise fully how the present dominance of the 
Fascist has come about. The political crisis after the 
war was aggravated by the failure of the socialists who 
proved doubly unfit for governing the country. I recog¬ 
nise that the seizure of power by Mussolini was inevitable. 
It was a logical necessity. Conditions in Italy at that 
time were somewhat similar to those in France at the 
end of the 18th century when Bonaparte came to 
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prominence. A great deal depends upon the man but 
even Napoleon has done greater harm to Fronce than 
good. I believe Italy is in a much worse condition, be¬ 
cause Mussolini has not got the personality of Napoleon. 
The people of Italy are more impulsive and Mussolini 
is playing with fire. He is constantly speaking against 
foreign governments and is insisting on the patriotic 
ambition of his countrymen. When he speaks to big 
gatherings and asks, ‘To whom does Nice belong, to 
whom does Savoy belong ?’ they all shout together ‘To 
us.’ He is rousing them and he is appealing to their 
hatred of other nations. I have no doubt that he is the 
greatest menace to the whole of Europe.” 



Ill 


Geneva, August, 1930. 


Tagore : “Do you think that Geneva is likely to 
play gn important role in the world of international 
relationship ?” 

Rolland : “It may, but a good deal depends on 
factors over which Geneva has no control.” 

• Tagore : “The League of Nations seems to me to be 
but one of the various forces which are at work here. 
At the present moment it is by no means the most 
instrumental for the readjustment of international 
relationship. It may or may not develop into a power 
for bringing greater harmony in the political world. I 
have much faith in the various international groups and 
societies, and the individuals working in this place, and 
my hope is that they will eventually create a genuine 
centre of international activities in Geneva which will 
shape the politics of the future.” 

Rolland : “Geneva has one big claim in the inter¬ 
national world. It has for centuries been a centre for 
better understanding. The background has, of course, 

been a purely religious one.It is surprising how 

this tiny city could resist the invasions of Catholic 
intruders and of powerful Princes, who had long 
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considered Calvinism to be their eyesore. . . : In 

modern times, some magnificent efforts for bcfter inter¬ 
national understanding have been made in Qineva.... 
Even during the War, several religious sects like the 
Bahais and Sufis wanted to meet the representatives of 
the belligerents and bring about peace.” 

Tagore : “The readjustment of international 
grievances by mutual agreement of nations is probably 
one of the best legacies of Geneva. Somehow or other, 
the expectation of'understanding and fellowship is in 
the air. . '. . .” 

Rolland: “The world is apparently tired of political 
controversies and everywhere a want is felt for a better 

spiritual outlook.In Northern Africa, that is to 

say, Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, where conflicting 
national, racial and religious politics had created havoc 
during centuries, we find a large number of people 
eagerly looking for a message from the East. India, 
they think (and I may add, rightly), is the country that 
can, at this epoch, give that message to the world. My 
own books on India and her great representatives have 
been received with an enthusiasm beyond expectation 
which proves the fact that every honest effort to represent 
the spiritual wisdom, of India, not only touches 
sympathetic western minds, but even reaches the hearts 
of many apparently benighted politically-minded people. 
I have received a number of letters from men in different 
professions, telling me how they feel they ought to study 

7 
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India better and seek their consolation in Indian 
philosophy.” 

TagoreS “It is curious to note how India has 
furnished probably the first internationally-minded man 
of the 19th century. I mean Raja Rammohan Roy 
.... Rammohhn Roy had a passion for truth. He 
came f[om an orthodox Brahmin family but he broke 
all bonds of superstition and formalism. He wanted 
to understand Buddhism, went to Tibet, studied Hebrew, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, English, French.... travelled 
widely in Europe, died in Bristol. His study of the. 
Vedas in original Sanskrit led him to the rediscovery 
of the Upanishads; some Brahmins of that epoch thought 
that these Upanishads were forgeries of Rammohan 
Roy himself . . . Spiritual truth for Raja Rammohan 
Roy did not mean a sort of ecclesiasticism, confined 
within sectarian sanctuaries, nor did he think that it 
could be inflicted upon people outside the sect by men 
who have professional right to preach it as a doctrine. 
He realised that a bond of spiritual unity links up the 
whole of humanity, and that it is the purpose of religion 
to reach down to that fundamental unity of human 
relationship, of human efforts and achievements. His 
task was really a most difficult one. . . At his time 

there was even less tolerance of religious faiths than now, 
and greater ignorance prevailed about the testimonies 
of great spiritual leaders in different countries and 
civilizations. As a rule men hate to be disturbed out 
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of their self-imposed narrow boundaries, and those who 
are in power detest being told that their afthority is 

based on injustice. Rammohan Roy had a hard 

time.My grandfather was amorfg those whom 

the orthodox Hindu society had excommunicated and 
who were looked upon with suspicion by men of other 
religions, because they were trying to revive the true 
spiritual traditions of Hinduism and to re-establish 
them in our country.” 

Rolland : “I* have often wondered at the spirit of 
religious toleration in India, unlike anything we have 
known in the West. The cosmic nature of your religion 
and the composite character of your civilization, makes 
this possible. India has allowed all kinds of religious 
faith and practice to flourish side by side. . . 

Tagore : “Perhaps that has also been our weakness 
and it is due to an indiscriminate spirit of toleration that 
all sorts of religious creeds and crudities have run riot 
in India, making it difficult for us to realize the true 
foundation of our spiritual faith. The practice of animal 
sacrifice, for instance, has nothing to do with our 
religion, yet many people sanction it on the ground of 
traditions, which are not genuine. . . Similar aberra¬ 
tions of religion can be found in every country. Our 
concern in India today is to remove them and intensify 
the larger beliefs which are our true spiritual heritage.” 

Rolland : “In Christian scriptures too, this theme 
of animal sacrifice dominates. Take the opening 
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chapters. God gave preference to Abel because he had 
offered aMamb for sacrifice.” 

Tagore** “I have never been able to love the God 
of the Old Testament. He is the Lord with the rod.. .” 

Rolland : “But even in the New Testament the 
same motive occurs. Jesus is the Lamb the Lord 
sacrificed for the sake of humanity. The emphasis is 
wrongry placed, and the attitude is not spiritual in the 
larger sense. . . . Do you think that Vivekananda in 
India tried to check the abuses in this line ?” 

Tagore : “So far as I can make out, Vivekananda’s 

idea was that we must accept the facts of life. 

We must rise higher in our spiritual experience in the 
domain where neither good nor evil exists. It was be¬ 
cause Vivekananda tried to go beyond good and evil 
that he could tolerate many religious habits and customs 
which have nothing spiritual about them. My attitude 
toward truth is different. Truth cannot afford to be 
tolerant where it faces positive evil; it is like sunlight 
which makes the existence of evil germs impossible. As 
a matter of fact, today Indian religious life suffers from 
the lack of a wholesome spirit of intolerance which is 
characteristic of creative religion. Even a vogue of 
atheism may do good to India today, for I know that 
my country will never accept atheism as her permanent 
faith.It will sweep away all obnoxious under¬ 

growths in the forest and the tall trees will remain 
intact At the present moment even a gift of negation 
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from the West will be of value to a large section of 
the Indian people.” 9 

Rolland : “I believe scientific nationalism will help 
to solve India’s question.” 

Tagore : “I know that India can never believe in 
mere intellectual determination for any long period of 
time; balance and harmony will certainly be restored. 
That is why a temporary swing in one direction may 
help us to arrive at the central adjustment of spiritual life. 
Science should coftie to our aid, to be humanised by us 
at the end - .” 

Rolland : “Science in the modern world is probably 
the most international element, that is, the spirit of co¬ 
operation in scientific research. But the tragic thing is 
this, that scientists are at the disposal of military powers 
who are not in the least interested in the progress of 
human thought and culture. We have today poison 
gas at the disposal of politicians. The most significant 
thing in the last decade after the war is probably the 
development of youth movements in different 
countries. I hear you have had this time, in Germany 
and in other countries, the opportunity of coming into 
intimate contact with the younger generation of 
Europe.” 

Tagore : “In 1921 when I was in Germany, young 
people came to me and said, ’Sir, we have lost our faith 
in our masters. What are we going to do?’ Their 
faces were emaciated, their bodies feeble, but there was 
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a lustre of keen idealism in their expression; they were 
all the tkaie trying to grasp the situation better. They 
had apparently no definite idea, and while dreaming 
of creating a new world, they had some vague expecta¬ 
tion that an old man from the East may be of some help 
to them.. . Now,in 1930 I have noticed in the German 
youth two great qualities; hope and the spirit of service 

and self-denial. and this has been probably the 

most significant discovery for me this time. There is 
virtue in cultivating simplicity aud mastery over 
circumstances, and it seems to me that the present German 
youth would like to go beyond their limitations. They 
have their dreams which may be of help to the world at 
large.” 

Rolland : “This is the result of their suffering, but 
they can very easily go from one end to the other.” 

Tagore : “Suffering often brings out the worse 
things in a nation, and-it may do quite the opposite. 
Other nations, which too have suffered during the War, 
could have treated Germany with generosity and helped 
its rising young generation.” 

Rolland : “The rich in Germany have exploited the 
poor, the middle class has more or less disappeared from 
Central Europe, and the curious thing is that the reaction¬ 
ary elements in Germany, France, Austria and other 
countries are getting together to bring further ruin 
to the poor classes. So that the problem today is not so 
much the antagonism of nations, as the clash between 
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different classes in the body of a nation itself. This docs 
not, of course, justify or minimise to any degiue the real 
curse of aggressive nationalism and the spirit pf war. Let 
us‘ now turn to a more immediate and agreeable subject. 

I hear that you have suddenly taken to painting.” 

Tagore : “I must confess that thjs unexpected event 
has indeed happened. At first I did not take it seriously, 
but I find now that your people have seen more in it 
than I could ever have expected. I do not speak merely 
of the success the exhibitions of my pictures have enjoyed 
in Paris, Birmingham, Berlin, Copenhagen and other 
cities; it is the genuine appreciation of the artists and 
literary people of Europe which has given me such deep 
pleasure . I wonder what made me take to 
painting...” 

Rolland : “Your inner dreams want expression 
and poetry need not necessarily be the only vehicle for 
expressing your visions.” 

Tagore : “Words are too conscious while lines 
are not .... Ideas have their form and colour which 
wait for their incarnation in pictorial art. It is true that 
I experience a new kind of satisfaction in doing my 
pictures—something distinct and apart from the ecstasy 
which the creation of a poem or the composing of a 
melody could give me.” 

Rolland : “The German poet, Hermann Hesse, left 
poetry after his fortieth year and took to painting. There 
is a parallel case to yours. I am glad that you have 
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taken up the brush (in your case, I understand it is chiefly 
the pen) sand go on giving expression to your thoughts 
and dreams^ But at the same time you must go on 
composing new melodies, and also get your songs 
together in collected form, with, if possible, European 
notation of the songs. After all, music is as universal as 
the language of painting.” 

Tagore : “Just now painting has become a mania 
with me. My morning began with songs and poems, 
now in the evening of my life, my mind is filled with 
forms and colours. My songs and poems, locked up in 
my native language, I have given to my country; my 
pictures I have brought as a gift to the West.” 



NOTES 


w 

On Romain Rolland: An Appreciation by Rabindranath 
Tagore, contributed to Liber Amicorvm Romain Holland, a 
volume of tributes presented to Romain Rolland on his 
sixtieth birthday (Rotapfel-Verlag, Zurich und Leipzig, 
1926.) 

On Rabindranath Tagore : This is an English translation 
by Dr. Alex Aronson of the first part of Romain Rolland’s 
Foreword to A Quatr 3 Voix (French translation by Madeleine 
Rolland of X a g ores novel, Broken Ties; original Bengali, 
Chaturanga ). 

Rolland and Tagore : A Reminiscence by C. F. Andrews, 
contributed to Liber Amicorvm Romain Rolland. 

Letters of Romain Rolland to Rabindranath Tagore: 
These letters were originally written in French. They have 
been translated into English by Srimati Indira Devi 
Chaudhurani and Dr. Alex Aronson. 

I. Declaration of Independence of the Spirit: It was 
first published in L’Humamte', Paris, 26.6.1919. 

One of my articles published during the war : This 
refers to the following pamphlet by Romain Rolland in which 
one of Rabindranath’s speeches delivered in Japan during the 
war was incorporated : u Aux peuples assassines, par Romain 
Rolland; avec Message de I’lnde au Japon.” (La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, ed. des Jeunesse Socialiste Romande, 1917.) The 
translation was by Andre' Jouve. 

Empedocles of Agrigentum : The full title of this 
essay is: “Empedocle d’Agrigente et l’Age de la Hame” 
(Geneva, first published in the Cahiers du Carmel, III, 1918.) 
This book is dedicated to Karl Spitteler. No English transla- 
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tion is available. On the first page of the original volume 
sent to^Rabindranath we find the following inscription: 
“Au voyant et au sage de TJnde Rabindranath Tagore en 
admirationtet en affection, Romain Rolland.” (To the seer 
and sage of India, Rabindranath Tagore, in admiration and 
with affection. Romain Rolland.) 

A reply to this letter as published in the Modern Review, 
July 1919, p. 81, is reproduced below : 

“When my mind was steeped in* the gloom of the 
thought, that the lesson of the war had been lost, and that peo¬ 
ple were trying to perpetuate their hatred and anger into the 
same organised menace for the world Which threatened them¬ 
selves with disaster, your letter came and cheered me with 
its message of hope. The truths that save tis have alwayS 
been uttered by the few and rejected by the many and have 
triumphed through their failures. It is enough for rhe to 
know that the higher conscience of Europe has been able 
to assert itself in one of her choicest spirits through the ugly 
clamours of passionate politics; and I gladly hasten to accept 
your invitation to join the ranks of those free souls, who in 
Europe have conceived the project of a Declaration of 
Independence of the Spirit. Kindly accept my thanks for 
the noble words with which you have introduced the French 
translation of the passages from my ‘ Message to Japan ’ in 
your pamphlet. I hope to be excused for publishing, in one 
of our Magazines, an English rendering of the same, as well as 
your letter to me with the Declaration. I have asked my 
publisher to send you my book on ‘Nationalism’ which 
contains my Japanese addresses and some more lectures on 
the same subject. 


—Rabindranath Tagore." 
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II. Rabindranath added his signature to the list o£ 
names. The only other Indian whose signature was upended 
to the Declaration was Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy. 

III. Nationalism : Lectures delivered in JapAn and the 
U. S. A. First published in 1917. 

The Home and the World : A Novel (original Bengali, 
Ghare Baire ). First published in 1919. # 

Frederic van Eeden : Eminent Dutch savant and philo¬ 
sopher. He translated Gitanjali into Dutch in 1913. Similar 
sentiments as in this letter by Romain Rolland are expressed 
in a letter by F. van Eeden to Rabindranath, dated 20th 
December, 1919, in wfiich he writes : “ This summer I have 
been to Switzerland and the guest for three days of Romain 
kolland. He had just got a letter from you and we spoke 
much about you. It was the first time that 1 saw him, 
though we corresponded long ago. He is one of the very few 
great and free minds of the world now.*’ 

Clarte' was a Communist group of French writers under 
the leadership of the famous author of Under Fire , Henri 
Barbusse. 

IV. To pay you there a visit : Romain Rolland’s visit 
to Santiniketan, to which he looked forward in several of 
his letters, never materialised. It is a great misfortune that 
India which has suffered so many European adventurers did 
not have the honour of welcoming to her shores this great 
and noble representative of European culture. 

7 have been very happy to know you personally : 
Rabindranath met Romain Rolland for the first time in Paris 
during his European tour in 1921. 

V. Kalidas Nag: At present Professor of Indian 
History, Calcutta University. 

Your letters from Europe : Letters written principally to 
Mr. C. F. Andrews from Europe and the U.S.A. during the 
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Non-Co-operation days of 1921-22. First appeared in the 
Modern^Review. First published in bookform in 1924 ( Letters 
from Abroad, Ganesan, Madras). A revised edition (Letters 
to a Friend) was published by George Allen and Unwin in 
1928. A French translation of Letters to a Friend (1928) was 
published in 1931. 

By enveloping my self in my ou/n music: A similar 
reference will be found in Romain Rolland’s autobiographical 
fragment Music and Life, translated into English by 
Dr. Kalidas Nag and published in Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
(Old Series), Vol. Ill, No. 1, April, 1925, p. 64 sq. In the 
following letters more references to mtisic will be found. It 
will also be found useful to refer to Rolland’s various books 
on Beethoven in order to understand his deep love and 
appreciation of music. 

VI. The World Library of Roniger unfortunately never 
came into being. 

International Conference at Lugano : Peace Congress 
at Lugano in 1922. Kalidas Nag spoke on “ Greater India : 
A Study in Indian Internationalism.’' 

Dilip Kumar Roy : Musician and litterateur. Disciple 
of Sri Aurobindo Ghosh and an inmate of his Asrama at 
Pondicherry. (See also Rolland’s letters to D. K. Roy, 
published in Anami, 1922.) At the above Congress at Lugano 
he spoke on Indian music and gave recitals. 

£. D. Morel : English writer and politician, born 10 July, 
1873; well-known liberal and pacifist; Editor, Foreign Affairs, 
London; famous for his anti-war books; died 13 November, 
1924. See Truth and the War and Tsardom’s Part in the War . 

VII. Gora: A novel by Rabindranath Tagore. 
Originally published in Bengali, 1910. English translation, 
the Modern Review, 1923 ; Macmillan, 1924. 

The review " Europe” : This excellent French journal 
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of international outlook continued to be published until 
shortly before the outbreak of the present war. 
f Cives totius orbis: Citizens of the whole yvorld. 

'Long essay an Mahatma Gandhi: English translation 
published by Ganesan, Madras, 1923. Both C. F. Andrews and 
Kalidas Nag helped Rolland in writing his book on Mahatma 
Gandhi. * 

Prof. Kalelkar :•Eminent scholar and litterateur. Better 
known in India as Kaka Kalelkar. Has been closely asso¬ 
ciated with Mahatma Gandhi. His book “ Gospel of 
Swadeshi ” was published in 1922. (See reference to him and 
his book in Rolland s Mahatma Gandhi .) 

* VIII. The distinctive feature of these translations: 
Here are some of the translations made directly from Bengali 
into French : Cygne (Swan) translated by Kalidas Nag and 
Pierre Jean Jouve. Librairie Stock, Paris, .1923 (Bengali : 
Bala\a). La Machine, translated by F. Benoit and Amiya 
Chakravarty. Rieder, Paris, 1929. (Bengali : Mufyadhara, 
1922; published in English as The Waterfall in Modern 
Review, Calcutta, May, 1922.) 

Pierre Jean Jouve : Well known French writer and 
personal friend of Rolland ; lived with him in Switzerland ; 
wrote a book in 1920 : “ Romain Rolland Vivant—contain¬ 
ing conversations and letters of Rolland during the last 
Great War. 

IX. " Visva-Bharati " : The Visva-Bharati Quarterly , a 
journal founded by Rabindranath Tagore in 1923. He was 
its first editor,. 

Vision of Indian History : An article published in Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly (Old Series), Vol. 1,1, April, 1923. Another 
article by Rabindranath on Indian History will be found 
in the Modern Review, August—September, 1913 : 44 My 
Interpretation of Indian History”. 
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Broken Ties: Original Bengali, Chaturanga (1916). 
English*translation, A Story in Four Chapters, was first pub¬ 
lished in t|jie Modern Review in 1922 ; later on by Macmillan 
as Broken Ties and Other Stories, 1925. It was translated 
into French by Madeleine Rolland, A Quatre Voix, with a 
Foreword by Romain Rolland. 

The Friends : Probably refers to an English translation 
of the Bengali novel, Cho\her Bali . Thfc English translation 
in the Modern Review, 1914, carried the title, Eyesore . 

The first meeting of the international club of writers : 
Refers to the first meeting of the P. E. N. club in London. 

C. F. Andrews : (b. 1871) began his career as a lecturer 
and Don at Cambridge. Later he joined the Cambridge 
University Mission and came and settled in India. Lie was 
soon attracted by the personality and message of both Tagore 
and Gandhi and at their call gave up his career and devoted 
the rest of his life to the service of the disinherited people 
of the East. He took part in the passive resistance struggle 
in South Africa under Gandhiji and was closely associated 
with* the poet’s school at Santiniketan till his death ini April, 
1940. A friend once interpreted his initials as Christ’s Faith¬ 
ful Apostle. A more faithful apbstle of Christ never came to 
India. 

W. W. Pearson : William Winstanley Pearson was a 
friend and close associate of Rabindranath Tagore from 
1912 to 1923 when he met his death in a railway accident 
in Italy, while on his way to India. He geban his work in 
India as a missionary in the London Missionary Society in 
Calcutta. Later on he joined the poet at Santiniketan. He 
learnt Bengali and translated Gora into English. “ The best 
loved Englishman in India ’’—this is how the London corres¬ 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian described him. He 
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travelled widely in different parts of the world, both with 
Tagore and with C. F. Andrews and by himself. •Wherever 
he was, he was the friend of the poor and the oppressed. 
His love for India and the Indians was immense . Even on 
his death-bed, when it was doubtful whether he was quite 
conscious, he was heard to mutter : “ My one only love— 
India! ” During the last war, in 191&, the British Home 
Government ordered his deportation from Peking as an 
“ undesirable.” He was consequently, without trial or for¬ 
mulated charge shipped to England under guard and placed 
on parole in Manchester. 

Artha Sastra : The famous Sanskrit classic on the art of 
government by Kautilya. The title of the thesis submitted 
by Dr. Kalidas Nag was: “Les theories diplomatiques dc 
Flnde ancienne et PArthasastra.” An interesting criticism 
of this work will be found in Dr. M. Wintcrnitz’s 
“Kautilya and the Art of Politics in Ancient India,” Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly (Old Series) Vol. I, 3, p. 261. 

Jean Christophe : Rolland’s most famous novel. English 
translation, John Christopher in four parts. 

Kurata Hya\uzo: “The Priest and his Disciples”: 
The plot of this play is taken from the life of Shinran Shonin, 
one of the greatest Buddhist priests that Japan has ever 
produced. We read in Introduction to Contemporary 
Japanese Literature , edited by the Kokusai Bunka Shinkokai, 
1939, p. 94 : “ Romain Rolland read it in translation and is 
said to have hailed it as ‘ one of the most genuine religious 
works of the modern world P” 

X. Your fine review, Visva-Bharati: The following 
articles in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly (1923) are referred to : 
Prof. Winternitz : u Kautilya and the Art of Politics in 
Ancient India” (p. 261); Bipin Chandra Pal: “Narayana: 
The Hindu Conception of Universal Humanity ” (p. 161) ; 
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Kshiti Mohan Sen : “Dadu’s Path of Service” (p. 103). 

Paul*Masson Oursel: French philosopher and historian; 
b. 1882. See “La philosophic comparee”; “Esquisse d’une 
Historic de Philosophic Indienne “L’Inde Antique.” 

The Soul Enchanted: The first two volumes arc : 
Annette and Sylvia and Summer (English translation, 1927). 

Prof. Benoit: ■French linguist who was for some time 
a professor at Santiniketan. «• 

XI> Still sore with the fatigue of travelling ; In 
February 1925, Tagore returned to India from South America 
via Italy. « 

Reasons for your depression : The depression in the 
poet’s mind to which the letter refers was due to his concern 
lest the rapid growth of national feeling in his people should 
develop a narrow fanatic bias against any form of co-operation 
with the West. 

The saying of Schiller in Don Carlos : Don Carlos, a 
famous play by the German poet and playwright, Schiller, 
contemporary and friend of Goethe. It deals with the fight 
for freedom of the oppressed people of Spain under Philip II. 
The play, though one of the most popular in German litera¬ 
ture, could not be staged under Hitler as the audience got 
excited and unruly whenever the word, freedom, was uttered 
on the stage. 

The second of these voyages, etc: Refers to the poet’s 
visit to South America (Sept. 1924—Jan. 1925), where he fell 
ill. It was in fact his seventh foreign tpur. For an account 
of his various travels, see the Tagore Birthday Number 
(Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Vol. VII, 1941). 

Les Precurseurs: A collection of articles published in 
various reviews between 1915 and 1919, mostly dealing with 
Internationalism and Co-operation among Intellectuals. 
(Edition de L’Humanite', Paris, 1919. English translation, 
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The Forerunners , by Eden and Cedar Paul. Allen and 
Unwin, 1920.) * 

Karl Spitteler: Swiss poet and novelist ; born at 
Liestal, near Basle, April 24, 1845, and died at 'Lucerne, Dec. 
28, 1924. After many years of teaching (eight of them in 
Russia), he published his first important work, an epic, 
Prometheus* und Epimetheus, in 1880-81. In 1900-05 
appeared his long epic, Olympischer Ffuhling , which was 
cited as the main ground for the award of the Nobel Prize 
for literature in 1919. The most complete English notices 
of him are in Studies of Ten Literatures by Earnest Boyd 
(1923). # Part of the article sent to Rabindranath to which 
Rolland "refers in the letter has been translated by 
Dr. Kalidas Nag and will be found in Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly, (Old Series), III, 2, July 4925, p. 145. 

Handel: Romain Rolland’s book on Handel was 
published (in its 4th edition) by Alcan, Paris, in 1910. 

Beethoven: Romain Rolland’s Vie de Beethoven 
( Life of Beethoven) was first published in “Cahiers de la 
Quinzaine”, Paris, 1903 ; new edition, Hachette, 1907. 
(English translation by F. Rothwell. Drane, London, 
1907). 

Andree Karpeles : French artist and a friend of 
Rabindranath Tagore. She visited Santiniketan in 1923. 
Her portrait of the poet appears as the frontispiece to A 
Quatre Voix. 

XII. Tagore’s visit to Europe in 1925 had to be cut 
short on account of illness. 

XIII. Colas Breugnon: Though written before the 
last war, it was published only in 1918 (Ollendorff, Paris). 
English translation by K. Miller (Holt* New York, 1919). 

Au-dessus de la Melee : ( Above the Battle) Letters 
and essays written during 1914-15 which were collected into 
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one volume, and published in 1915 (Ollendorff, Paris). 
Mostly dBaling with the war and the part that intellectuals 
should play in it. English translation by C. K. Ogden 
(Allen and Wnwin, 1916). 

XIV. Delighted to know that you have arrived, etc : 
Refers to the poet’s eighth foreign tour (May-Dec. 1926), 
beginning with his‘visit to Italy. For an acc6unt of this 
tour, see the Visva-Bharati Quarterly (Old Series), Vol. IV ; 
also the»“Tagore Chronicle” in the Tagore Birthday Number 
of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Vol. VII, 1941. 

XVI. This letter was written after Rabindranath’s 
departure from Villeneuve where he had been Romain 
Rolland’s guest after his Italian tour in 1926. 

Duhamel, Georges: French writer, novelist and essay¬ 
ist (born 1884). A pacifist and one of Rolland’s most 
faithful friends. See his novel in English translation: 
Salavin. Also his anti-war books published after the last 
war : Civilizations, etc. 

(The following letter was sent by Rabindranath Tagore 
in reply to this letter of Rolland’s.) 

Mv Very Dear Friend, 

Ever since I left Villeneuve I have been cherishing the 
thought that the last few days of my stay in Europe must 
be spent with you. While I was wandering from place to 
place at a rate of speed too quick for realising the meaning 
of things or the touch of man, I felt like a derelict human 
planet that cried for its lost orbit. All the time I had a 
longing to have a good talk with you in the atmosphere of 
your companionship. I have passed that period of my life 
when letter-writing was natural, when mutual communica¬ 
tion between friends could easily flow through the channd 
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of alphabet. Because the old age, like the evening hours, 
has its own inevitable solitude, it craves for the^ntimacy of 
conversation,—the living music of thoughts, to fill the 
'silence of the day’s end. Our mind begins its career in 
speech in childhood when it is in bud, then through the 
intermediate discipline of reading and writing it finds at 
last its speech as a mature fruit. There was a time when I 
used to feel real pleasure in writing, like the water which 
in its freezing stage seems to take delight in its hierogly¬ 
phics of chrystalline characters. But now no longer do I 
feel the necessity and my mind only wishes to express 
itself^ in a flow, which like a stream speaks as it moves. 
And therefore in those few days when my mind came to 
a close neighbourhood of yours I had the profound pleasure 
of a quickening of thoughts by listening and speaking to 
you face to face and heart to heart. I shall always 
remember them. 

It may be that you know from the newspapers that 
lately I fell ill owing to overstrain. Doctors advise me to 
take the shorter eastern route to India after a few days’ 
rest. And so my long cherished plan to come to you before 
my final departure is not to be realised. 

In most of the places in Europe where I travelled I was 
surprised to discover what a great enthusiasm the people 
have for me. In course of time a bankruptcy of reputation 
may happen to me in the West where the people get angry 
at their discarded favourites when they imagine that they 
had cheated themselves by overpayment. And yet even if 
what I have experienced does belong to the moment, it is 
amazing in itself. I am not ambitious and therefore do not 
set much value on any immediate reward. But I feel 
confident that I have left enough legacy in my own 
language which has a permanent worth. And therefore in 
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spite of the certainty of a reaction against this sudden 
popularity «f mine, I feel that I have the right to what has 
been offered to me by the West, that most of my works 
will bear testimony to the fact that I have been truly loved 
and therefore I can truly claim love not only for today but 
for the days to come. 

Please give my kindest regards to your sister and tell 
her that I am glad that I have come to ki.ow her. With 
infinite regret for being unable presonally to bid you 
farewell 

I am „ 

Ever yours 

Rabindranath Tagore. 

XVII. Balatonfured: Rabindranath spent the autumn 
of 1926 in this famous Hungarian health-resort. 

That unfortunate Italy, etc: The poets visit to Italy 
and the distorted versions of his interviews and speeches 
published by the Italian press had caused much concern to 
his European friends. When after his Italian tour he 
visited Romain Rolland at Villeneuve and the latter 
acquainted him with the real character of the fascist regime, 
translating to him some of the accounts of his visit as 
published in the Italian press and arranged for him to meet 
in person some of the victims of the fascist cruelty, the 
poet was shocked and wrote a strong letter to the 
Manchester Guardian, condemning the regime which 
sanctioned the perpetration of such atrocities. The Italian 
press was furious and reviled him in strong terms. 

Tolstoy: see Romain Rolland’s book Vie de Tolstoy, 
Hachette, Paris, 1910. (English translation, Tolstoy, 1911, 
Fisher and Unwin.) Rolland also wrote a book on Goethe 
and Beethoven, as well as numerous articles on Goethe, 
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among which perhaps the most famous is the one published 
in the Goethe-Centenary Number of Europe, IS April 1932, 
“Meurs et Deviens” (Die and Become). 

I have acquired a letter by Goethe, etc ; Goethe’s 
letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt, dated 22nd Oct. 1826. 
Humboldt had taken very active interest in the discovery 
of Indian philosophy and art in Germany at that time. In 
1826 he sdht to Goethe an essay of his, dealing with the 
Bhagavad Gita, 5 Goethe seems to have given this essay only 
a cursory glance and replied as follows : “I am by no means 
opposed to things Indian, but I am afraid of them, for they 
draw my imagination into the formless and diffuse, from 

which I have to guard myself more than ever before.' 

This letter of Goethe is of very great interest for a proper 
understanding of his attitude towards India. 

Croce, Benedetto: Famous Italian author, art critic 
and historian. Born 1866. 

Bracco, Roberto ; Italian poet and dramatist. Born 1862. 

XVIII. Our affection greets you upon your arrival on 
our Latin soil: Refers to Rabindranath’s visit to Europe 
in 1930. 

Costis Palamas: Born 1859, poet and essayist. Gene¬ 
ral Secretary, Athens University, 1897-1926. President 
Athens Academy, 1930. Has published over 30 volumes. 

The twofold bereavement : In 1932 the poet’s only 
grandson, Nitindranath Gangulee, died in Germany. In 
the same year his sister Swarnakumari Devi passed away. 

St. Christopher: On the last page of his great work, 
Jean Christophe, Rolland relates the well-known legend of 
St. Christopher. The ferryman was roused at night by a 
little boy who wished to be carried across the stream. With 
a smile the good-natured giant shouldered the light burden. 
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Bt$ as he strode through the water, the weight he was 
carrying grew heavier and heavier, until he felt he was about 
to sink i ft the river. Mustering all his strength, he 
continued on his way. When he reached the other shore, 
gasping for bAath, the man recognized that he had been 
carrying the entire meaning of the world. Hence his name, 
Christophorus. 

• < 

XXI. Your recent illness: In September 1937 the poet 
was suddenly taken seriously ill at Santiniketan. In Octo¬ 
ber he was brought to Calcutta for further medical 
treatment, where Mahatma Gandhi, Jawa^iarlal Nehru and 
other Congress leaders who had come to Calcutta to attend 
a session of the A.I.C.C. called on him. While in Calcutta 
Mahatma Gandhi had an attack of high blood pressure. 
The poet on hearing the news went to see him at the house 
of Sarat Chandra Bose, where Mahatmaji was staying. 

Jaures, Jean (18594914) : Reader of French Social¬ 
ists in the Chamber of Deputies. Edited a History of 
Socialism. Was assassinated by a fanatic for his interna¬ 
tional sympathies at the outbreak of the last great war. 

Cycle of the French Revolution ; Dramas written 
mostly before 1900. Among them are : Les Ijoups (The 
Wolves), 1898 ; Le Triomphe de la Raison (The Triumph of 
Reason ), 1899 ; Danton , 1900 ; Le 14 Julliet ( The Fourteenth 
of July), 1902. Rolland intended to dramatise the whole 
of the French Revolution. Due to various reasons his plan 
never materialised. 

Harijan: The well-known Weekly founded by 
Mahatma Gandhi and edited by Mahadev Desai. 

XXII. Marriage of your grand-daughter : Nandkii 
Tagore with Ajit Khatau of Bombay. 
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(The following reply was sent by Rabindranath Tag<ye 
in answer to Rolland’s letter. It was the last letter 
exchanged between the two friends.) # 

A%td 10, 1940 ; 

S&ntini\etan. 


My Dear Friend, 

It is a great? pleasure to me to receive your letter and 
to picture your house in the ancient quiet city. I thank 
you from my heart for your affectionate good wishes to 
myself and my fafhily ; please accept in return my warmest 
greetings, and remembrances, and my hopes and prayers that 
your work for better times may prosper and that those 
times may soon be known. 

The granddaughter whose marriage we celebrated in 
December went to Bombay with her husband, but has 
recently returned to pay us a visit. 

The last days have been overshadowed by the death of 
my dear friend and intimate companion and fellow-worker, 
Charlie Andrews, after an illness of more than two months 
in a Calcutta hospital. He gave himself so unstintingly in 
friendship and generosity that it is difficult to realise how 
great will be the blank left by his passing ; for us it is an 
unspeakable loss. His life was an unfailing inspiration, he 
was a more than dear friend. You will feel for my 
bereavement. 

With my warm greetings and remembrances, 


Rabindranath Tagore. 
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^ Conversations: The text of Conversations as reproduced 
here is taken from the records of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
European ^ours as preserved in the archives of the Rabindra- 
Bhavana, Santiniketan. We do not know who took down 
the notes of H:hest Conversations at that time. They afe 
obviously incomplete and seem to have been taken down 
rather hurriedly. 




